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THE  CLOSED  DOOR 


INTRODUCTION 

UNTIL  the  publication  of  these  translations 
Jean  de  Bossch^re  has  been  represented 
in  this  country  by  one  contribution  to 
King  Albert's  Book  (an  essay  on  the  Thames  at  London) 
by  five  or  six  similar  essays  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  by 
that  minute  and  charming  volume  recently  pubUshed, 
Twelve  Occupations,  with  his  own  drawings  in  black 
and  white.* 

The  essays  are  frank  journaHsm.  They  do  credit 
to  the  discrimination  of  the  editors  who  have  pub- 
lished them ;  but  they  do  not  in  any  fashion  or  in 
any  degree  represent  the  very  remarkable  poet  and 
artist  whose  name  they  bear. 

For  in  Russia  Jean  de  Bosschere  is  known  as  the 
poet  and  artist  of  Bedle-Gryne  and  Dolorine  et  les 
Ombres,  of  which  the  Russian  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  Moscow  in  1913.  In  France  and  in  his  own 
country,  Flanders,  he  is  also  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  the  Metiers  Divins,  an  essay  on  La  DiaUc- 
tique  du  Dessin,  and  a  study  on  the  Flemish  poet  and 
mystic,  his  friend.  Max  Elskamp.  He  has  been 
claimed  as  a  mystic  by  the  mystics,  as  a  Catholic 
by  the  Catholics,  and  Francis  Jammes  very  nearly 
mistook  him  for  the  chief  mourner  at  the  Fompes 

*  {Edition  de  Lxute :  with  drawings  in  colour.)  Elkin  Mathew,  1916. 
A  selection  from  Le  Bourg. 
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Funebres  of  departed  Symbolism.  ("  D'abord  je 
n'ai  per9u  en  lui  qu'un  long  ensevelissement,  peut- 
etre  I'ensevelissement  d'un  symbolisme  malsain.") 
But  he  decides  that  anyhow  he  is  a  great  poet — 
"  aussi  grand  poete  qu'Hoffmann." 

That  was  in  March  1913.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  M.  Jammes  thinks  of  his  first  impres- 
sion and  of  his  comparison  now. 

It  was  Bedle-Gryne  and  Dolorine  et  les  Ombres  that 
landed  Jean  de  Bosschere  among  the  Symbolists.  I 
gather  from  its  critics  that  Bedle-Gryne  has  something 
of  that  delicate,  fastidious,  subtle  and  persistent 
evasion  of  the  actual  which  can  only  be  called  de- 
cadent when  the  bald  or  obvious  statement  of  bald 
or  obvious  facts  passes  as  the  supreme  achievement 
of  maturity.  To  Dolorine  I  must  return  later  on. 
It  has  given  pause  to  more  than  one  critic  of  M.  de 
Bosschere.  Edmond  Pilon  confesses  "  ce  qu'est 
*  Dolorine  '  aucun  commentaire,  nuls  mots — meme 
choisis — ^ne  peuvent  le  resumer  sobrement.  L'on  ne 
pent  pas  ici,  plus  que  dans  le  manteau  etoile  de 
Scheherazade,  d'un  ciseau  temeraire,  tailler  au  hasard. " 

It  is  the  poet  and  draughtsman  of  the  Metiers 
DivinSf  Le  Bourg,  and  The  Closed  Door,  with  whom 
we  have  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  proper  to  call  the 
Metiers  Divins  and  Le  Bourg,  nor  under  what  form 
they  appear  to  their  author.  No  descriptive  title 
can  be  found  for  them  among  the  convenient  classi- 
fications of  hterature.  They  are  not  poems ;  but 
their  prose  is  not  the  prose  of  prose.  They  are  not 
vers  litres,  they  are  not  parables,  they  are  not  pro- 
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verbs.  They  are  not  what  the  "  Imagists  "  have 
taught  us  to  call  "  des  Images."  But  they  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  prose  poem,  the  vers  librey  the 
parable,  the  proverb  and  the  "  image." 

L'HORLOGER. 

Est-ce  rhorloger  qui  suit  le  temps  ou  le  temps  qui 
suit  rhorloger  ? 

Sans  nous  pas  de  temps  ;  nous  sommes  les  fauteurs 
qui  cr6ons  le  temps  et  le  monde.  Alors,  nous  avons 
bien  le  droit  de  diviser  en  longues  heures  la  minute  courte 
de  notre  vie. 

L'horloge  est  une  machine  inviolable  et  mome  ; — 
souci  de  I'^colier  stupide  qui  cherche  les  prix ; — 
martyre  du  viellard  qui  pense. 

Le  Miroitier. 

Le  m^chant  farceur  colle  quelque  chose  derri^re  une 
vitre.  Et  si  vous  regardez  ce  qu'il  fait,  vous  voyez 
votre  miserable  image  trop  vue. 

Le  m6chant  farceur  vous  regarde  de  c6t6,  et  il  rit 
comme  un  noir  magicien. 

If  you  were  to  ask  Jean  de  Bosschere  what  he  thinks 
he  is  doing  when  he  does  this  kind  of  thing,  he  might 
answer,  like  Theophile  Gautier  : 

"  Moiy  je  fais  emaux  et  camees,^* 

But  his  emaux  et  camees  are  poUshed  till  they 
reflect  the  universe.  He  is  a  master  of  symbolisms 
and  of  subUmations.  He  has  the  mystic  vision.  He 
sees  common  things,  the  humblest  inhabitants  of 
space  and  time,  sub  specie  cetemitatis.  He  is  like 
his  own  looking-glass  maker.  He  holds  up  his  glass 
at  an  unexpected  angle  and  shows  you  a  surprising 
image  of  the  world,  a  disconcerting  image  of  your 
own   face.    And  you   see  him   peeping  behind  his 
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looking-glass  like  a  wise  but  slightly  malevolent 
sorcerer  and  enjoying  your  bewilderment  and  your 
embarrassment. 

The  prinu'ose  by  the  river's  brim  is  not  a  simple 
primrose  by  any  means  to  him ;  it  is  always  some- 
thing more.  The  Electrician  "  tisse  le  systeme  nerveux 
dans  le  chair  des  maisons  "  ;  the  Gilder  is  he  "  qui 
grime  les  choses  "  ;  the  Glazier  puts  an  end  to  the 
quarrel  between  Peter  who  wants  the  window  open 
that  he  may  behold  the  Ught  of  the  sun,  and  Paul 
who  coughs  and  complains. 

"  Le  vitrier  fait  le  miracle :  il  ferme  le  trou  sans 
qu'on  voie  la  cloture." 

And  the  Mask-Maker  is  the  pupil  of  Dionysus : 

O  !  incomparable  el^ve  de  Dionysos,  qui  nous  prete 
le  masque,  artifice  sous  quoi  Ton  peut  doucement  mourir 
a  soi  meme. 

Derriere  I'ecrin  de  soie  qu'il  nous  donne,  nous  voici 
vrais  et  seuls.  Aussi  pure  que  dans  le  sommeil,  mais 
ici  c'est  une  absence  consciente  du  monde.  Nous 
assistons  a  notre  vie  authentique,  et  cette  reality 
ecrasante  nous  semble  etre  un  reve. 

O  !  incomparable  el^ve,  quel  parfum  enivrant  mets-tu 
dans  le  visage  que  tu  tallies  si  sommairement  dans  le 
carton?  Tu  fais  le  cortege  de  Dionysos  modeme  avec 
ses  faunes  barbouilles  et  ses  sages  douloureux. 

Tu  sais  comment  les  sages  douloureux  meurent  a 
eux-memes ! 

You  may  call  this  sophistication,  if  you  like,  but 
it  is  really  the  ultimate  naivete  of  philosophy,  the 
immediate  innocence  of  spiritual  science.  It  is  that 
human  vision  which  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to 
divine  wisdom. 

For  these  poems  of  the  Metiers  and  the  Bourg  are 
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deceptive.  You  think  that  they  are  toys,  quaint, 
grotesque,  funnily-fashioned,  fantastic  in  shape,  well- 
mounted,  soUdly-made ;  and,  though  you  admire 
the  art  and  the  artificer,  you  do  not  take  him  quite 
seriously  at  first.  You  think  that  he  was  playing 
when  he  made  them,  these  diminutive  images  of 
every  craft  and  every  occupation  of  the  Bourg,  and 
that  he  made  them  for  you  to  play  with  or  to  look 
at,  to  handle  and  throw  aside. 

Perhaps  they  are  toys.  For  toys  have  an  august 
history ;  they  were  once  Lares  and  Penates  ;  they 
were  the  sorcerer's  dolls,  and  they  were  the  watchers 
of  the  dead. 

And  you  find  that  you  are  haunted  by  these 
images :  they  have  the  toy's  stare  of  fixed,  eternal 
wisdom ;  they  watch  and  wait  for  you ;  they  have 
the  treacherous  innocence,  the  sinister  magic  of  the 
ancient  toys.  And  the  wisdom  of  their  maker  has 
something  of  the  fixed,  unearthly  vigilance  of  the 
things  that  he  has  made.  They  are  not  really  toys 
any  more  than  the  sorcerer's  doll,  or  the  image  in 
the  grave,  or  the  quiet  Lar  sitting  by  the  hearth 
is  a  toy.  They  are  terrible  engines  of  destruction 
for  our  sentimentaUties,  our  irrelevances  and  in- 
sincerities, our  impertinent  pretensions,  our  amazing 
levities  and  still  more  amazing  gravities. 

The  Catholic  mystics  have  claimed  him  as  of  their 
kindred ;  but  there  is  no  vague  ecstasy,  none  of  the 
"  fliessende  Licht  der  Gottheit,"  about  Jean  de 
Bosschere.  His  "  vision  "  is  sharp  and  precise  and 
pure  as  the  outline  of  a  privet  leaf,  or  of  a  Dutch 
tulip. 
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"  Et  Jesus  en  rose 

Et  la  Terre  en  bleu 
Marie  des  Graces,  e'est  en  vos  mains  rondes 
Ainsi  que  deux  fruits  :   J6sus  et  le  Monde. 

Et  Jesus  en  rose, 

Et  la  terre  en  bleu." 


That  is  Max  Elskamp — but  for  a  difference  in  tem- 
perament, and  in  intellectual  temperature,  it  might 
have  been  Jean  de  Bosschere. 

Sharpness,  precision,  purity,  the  cold  clearness  of 
crystal,  the  hardness  of  crystal,  hardness  attained  by 
concentration,  by  sheer  pressure  of  spiritual  intensity 
— you  will  find  all  these  qualities  in  the  later  work 
of  Jean  de  Bosschere.  They  say  he  is  obscure.  It 
is  the  obscurity  of  crystal  that  shows  dark  when  it 
is  laid  on  darkness.  Hold  it  to  the  light  and  you  will 
see  that  it  is  all  transparency. 

But  to  appreciate  this  poet  you  must  bring  to  him 
something  of  his  own.  For,  let  there  be  no  mistake, 
Jean  de  Bosschere  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Belgian  poets  who  are  best  known  and  most  honoured 
in  this  country.  He  has  no  well-known  mark  by 
which  we  can  recognise  him.  There  is  not  anjrthing 
in  the  world  of  literature  to  which  we  can  attach  him. 
He  sUps  through  our  fingers.  He  is  aristocratic, 
fastidious,  unbending.  His  art  makes  no  appeal  to 
our  tendernesses,  our  prejudices,  our  picturesque 
emotions.  He  may  be  a  mystic  and  a  visionary,  but 
his  is  not  the  mysticism  and  the  vision  we  have  been 
made  famihar  with  through  the  poetry  of  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore.    Jean  de  Bosschere  is  not  what  we 
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like  a  mystic  and  a  visionary  to  be.  He  does  not  say 
the  proper  sort  of  consecrated  things.  He  is  not 
really  what  we  like  a  foreigner  to  be.  He  is  not 
innocent ;  he  is  not  naif ;  he  is  not  spontaneous. 
He  is  deHberate,  rather,  and  very  sure.  There  is 
guile  in  his  subtlety,  and  a  little  malice.  And  with 
all  his  simplicity  he  is  not  really  simple.  He  is  full 
of  that  profound  and  penetrating  and  complex  irony 
which  people  hate. 

"  Ulysses  "  is  fuU  of  it. 

Ulysses,  "  all-glorious,  returned  from  war,"  has 
cut  down  the  communal  sycamore  tree  to  make 
himself  a  house  that  he  may  hide  his  secret  life  from 
the  eyes  of  the  burgesses  who  have  claimed  him  as 
their  own. 

"  On  his  rood  of  earth,  about  a  sycamore. 
He  builds  a  round  wall  of  stone  and  wood, 
He  cuts  a  door  in  it  as  high  as  a  man's  eyes, 
It  is  no  wider  than  a  man's  shoulders ; 
Then  he  shuts  it  with  planks, 
As  the  five  fingers  of  the  hand  hide  a  wound,  ..." 

And  this  is  what  happens  to  Ulysses  when  he  looks 
out  from  his  house : — 

"  He  sees  that  the  men  are  loaded  with  faggots  ; 
There  is  a  funeral  pile  about  his  house ; 
The  women  soak  it  with  the  oil  of  the  lamps  ; 
And  pour  on  it  those  oils  of  their  toilet ; 
The  cooks  the  oil  of  preserved  fish  ; 
The  wheelwrights  the  pitch  of  their  carts  ; 
The  boatman  brings  a  cauldron  of  tar, 
And  a  captain,  covered  with  his  Sioux  medals, 
Thrusts  a  torch's  flame  under  the  wood-pile. 
They  roast  Ulysses, 
For  he  is  indeed  theirs  !  " 
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I  do  not  know  whether  many  people  will  feel  the 
cruel  beauty,  the  cruel  enchantment,  of  that  poem. 
I  do  not  know  or  want  to  know  the  secret  of  its  pre- 
posterous charm.  You  cannot  analyse  it.  The 
hard,  unbreakable  thing  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
exquisite,  final,  complete. 

You  will  find  that  unbending  patrician  quality 
of  his  in  The  Offering  of  Plebs. 

"  I  want  no  heart  that  has  loved, 
I  want  no  friend  who  will  be  a  heretic. 
There  is  the  flesh  and  the  daemon  of  the  mind  ; 
There  are  the  trees  and  also  the  perfumes  ; 
There  are  shadows  and  memories, 
There  are  images  and  dreams  ; 
There  is  hope 
And  sorrow ; 

There  is  the  thought  that  would  be  his 
And  not  mine. 

That  would  be  in  him  like  some  foul  foreign  thing 
In  a  sealed-up  chest." 

That  is  the  confession  of  the  uncompromising  lover 
of  perfection.  You  have  there  the  secret  of  his 
refusals  and  rejections.  You  understand  that  this 
poet  will  offer  you  nothing  except  on  his  own  terms ; 
you  know  precisely  where  he  will  fail  you ;  and  you 
know  that  if  you  are  wise  you  will  accept  his  terms. 
Then  you  will  be  rewarded  by  some  rare  concession 
to  your  humanity. 

But  it  will  be  where  you  least  look  for  it.  You 
must  not  go  out  to  look.  You  must  not  read  a 
poem,  say,  Uke  Homer  Marsh  dwells  in  his  House 
of  Planks  with  any  anticipation  of  concessions. 
It  is  a  deceptive  poem.    Your  first  thought  in  your 
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first  reading  wiD  be.  Surely  he  has  abated  his  intran- 
sigeance :  he  has  stooped  to  compromise.  This  is 
emotion.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  emotions 
that  we  know.    If  he  can  concede  so  much 

But  no ;  there  has  been  no  compromise  and  no 
concession.  It  is  the  highly  speciaHsed  performance 
of  a  spiritual  being  whose  densest  medium  is  several 
degrees  subtler  than  ours. 

like  Maupassant,  Jean  de  Bosschere  "  hath  a 
devil."  When  it  condescends  to  deal  in  densities, 
it  knocks  you  about  with  the  elemental  fury  of  a 
"  Polter-geist." 

"  Heris  se  precipite  vers  la  femme  ; 
Le  Calligraphe  saute  sur  sa  route ; 
H6ris  frappe  avee  la  pierre  jaune  ; 
II  fend  et  casse  le  crane  du  Calligraphe. 
Le  sang  jaillit — 

Le  cervelle  jette  trois  champignons  blancs 
Dans  la  chevelure  rougie." 

We  are  far  off  from  Bedle-Gryne  and  from  Dolorine 
et  les  Ombres. 

I  said  that  I  should  have  to  go  back  to  Dolorine, 
that  strange  work  of  which  its  author  tells  us  in  his 
"  Argument "  that  it  is  not  a  novel,  nor  a  story,  nor 
a  legend,  nor  a  song,  nor  a  thesis.  Perhaps,  he  says, 
"  elle  est  une  renoncule  hybride,  exposee  aux  pollens 
meles  des  prairies,  ou  vous  voyez — 

la  renoncule  scel^rate, 
la  renoncule  aquatique, 
la  renoncule  tete-d'or, 
la  renoncule  rampante, 

et  celle  des  marais,  celle  des  champs,  et  celle  a  feuilles 
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de  platane."    By  which  we  see  that  it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  more  worlds  than  one. 

It  is  M.  de  Bosschere's  hybrid  ranunculus  and  its 
predecessor  that  have  caused  him  to  be  labelled 
symboUst  and  romanticist  and  ideahst,  and  decadent 
and  mystic  and  New  CathoUc.  We  shall  see  how 
much  he  is  any  of  these  things. 

This  hybrid  is  a  kind  of  novel  written  in  a  poetic 
shorthand.  The  method  makes  for  much  obscurity ; 
it  also  makes  for  intensity,  for  sudden  openings  of 
beautiful  light,  and  for  a  strange  and  subtle  harmony. 
If  it  is  not  a  thesis,  it  has  a  theme ;  that  large  and 
obvious  theme  which  draws  to  it,  fatally,  by  its 
very  vastness,  the  young  and  ambitious  writer :  the 
tragedy  of  the  dreamer  at  grips  with  Life,  who  cannot 
seize  Life  and  hold  it.  Tristan  Teme  Soron,  the  artist 
in  love  with  the  Infinite  and  Ineffable,  and  Pala- 
moune,  the  alchemist  in  search  of  the  secret  of  Life, 
are  the  terrible  Shadows  that  devour  Life.  Dolorine, 
the  "  mince  petite  vierge,  chetive  pleureuse,"  is  the 
living  woman  who  loves  and  is  devoured  by  them. 
She  is  a  work-girl :  her  mortal  occupation  is  the 
making  of  paper  flowers,  but  her  metier  divin  is  to 
live  and  love. 

The  note  of  the  tragedy  is  struck  in  Tristan's 
speech  to  Dolorine  in  the  Prologue :  "  .  .  .  se  vendre 
I'un  a  I'autre,  se  tisser,  comme  sparterie  parfumee  ; — 
ah,  se  vendre,  car  sans  cette  monnaie  que  Ton  frappe 
de  soi-meme,  pas  I'ivresse  fatale  de  1' amour,  sans 
cette  monnaie  que  Ton  frappe.  Les  marchands 
connaissent  le  prix,  ce  prix  effroyable  de  la  mar- 
chandise." 
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Needless  to  say,  it  is  Dolorine  who  knows,  and  who 
pays  "  le  prix  effroyable." 

Now  you  can  approach  a  theme  like  this  in  almost 
any  attitude.  And  Jean  de  Bosschere  is  said  to  have 
approached  it  in  the  attitude  of  a  symboUst.  He 
himself  repudiates  that  title  and  any  other  which 
would  attach  him  to  a  school.  He  does  not  want 
to  be  attached — or  to  attach.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing that  would  embarrass  him  more  horribly  than 
to  learn  that  he  had  founded  a  school  and  that  a 
body  of  young  disciples  were  about  to  call  on  him 
with  their  respectful  homage.  But  in  Dolorine  he 
distinctly  shows  a  quality  that  causes  him  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  symboHst ;  a  love  of  hieratic  figures, 
a  certain  sacramental  use  of  common  objects,  of  the 
chaffinch  in  his  "  little  wooden  church  "  in  the  Maison 
Verte  where  Dolorine,  Tristan  and  Palamoune  Hve ; 
the  bread  and  fruit  that  Dolorine  sets  on  the  table, 
and  the  '*  Robe  verte,"  the  House  itself.  It  is  all 
faithfully  in  the  manner  of  Claudel.  No  wonder  if 
the  hearts  of  the  CathoUcs  leaped  up  when  they 
beheld  the  flowering  of  M.  de  Bosschere's  mystic 
ranunculus.  No  wonder  if  they  were  annoyed  when 
they  found  out  that  the  renoncule  mystique  was,  after 
all,  a  renoncule  scelerate. 

In  Jean  de  Bosschere's  language  these  things — 
the  bird,  the  bread  and  fruit,  the  table,  the  green 
dress,  the  house,  stand  for  something.  Yet  what 
they  stand  for  is  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
own  mystic  and  eternal  aspect  as  reaUties.  Jean 
de  Bosschere  does  not  make  use  of  symbols  in  the 
dilettante  manner  of  the  true  symboliste.    Or,  rather, 
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his  is  an  inverted  symbolism,  a  symbolism  which 
is  the  opposite  of  CathoUc,  the  opposite  of  Romantic, 
the  opposite  of  the  symbolism  of  Stephan  Mallarme. 
It  is  much  more  akin  to  the  sjrmboUsm  of  Greek 
religion  with  its  adoration  of  the  magic  sacra  than 
to  the  Christian  reUgion  with  its  unholy  repudiation 
of  the  earth.  Jean  de  Bosschere's  hieratic  and 
romantic  figures  are  not  symboUc  of  a  higher  and 
diviner  life  than  ours ;  they  are  symbolic  of  the 
divine  beauty  and  the  divine  sorrow  of  our  Ufe  itself. 
The  bread  and  fruit  are  not  sjrmbols  of  a  divine 
something  which,  so  to  speak,  is  not  on  the  table, 
neither  do  they  become  divine  by  any  process  of 
transubstantiation ;  they  are  divine.  And  Tristan's 
tragedy  is  that  he  does  not  know  this.  The  tragedy 
of  all  three  is  the  unfaithfulness  of  Tristan  and  Pala- 
moune  to  reality,  their  inabiUty  either  to  make  their 
dream  incarnate,  or  to  recognise  the  divine  dream 
already  incarnate  in  the  humble  Hving  things  of  earth. 
So  each  becomes  "  I'efltrayant  phantome  que  Dieu 
priva  de  Pamour." 

And  Jean  de  Bosschere  has  worked  out  the  tragedy 
in  a  way  which  shows  how  great  a  reaUst  is  in  this 
poet  who  evades  our  efforts  to  label  him.  It  closes 
in  two  acts  of  which  you  can  hardly  say  whether  it 
is  the  horror  or  the  pity  that  is  supreme.  Dolorine 
brings  forth  an  idiot  child,  a  monster,  as  the  fruit  of 
her  union  with  the  half-hearted  Tristan.  The  divided 
passion  of  the  dreamer  is  fatal  to  the  living  offspring. 
Not  with  impunity  are  we  unfaithful  to  the  divinity 
of  Life.  The  final  act  is  the  death  of  the  child  and 
its  mother,  told  in  the  Epilogue. 
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For  its  salvation,  Dolorine,  the  flower-maker,  has 
brought  her  votive  offerings  of  paper-flowers  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin. 

"  D^ja  elle  offrit  toutes  les  fleurs,  en  trophees  a  ses 
lamentations.  Les  fleurs  qui  sent  des  drapeaux  noirs, 
a  vac  la  nuit  et  le  crime  dans  leurs  plis.  Et  les  fleurs 
obligees  les  fetes  fun^bres,  des  maladies  qui  eourent 
et  se  transmettent,  des  blessures,  des  erreurs  et  de 
Tesp^ranee  desesper^e.  La  citronnelle  k  branches  pour 
les  jeunes  gens  aux  funerailles,  a  fruits  pour  Tepouse  sur 
le  bficher  incin^rateur  de  I'epoux.   .   .    ." 

And  one  morning  she  brings  the  child  himself, 
Barthelemy,  "  le  trop  pale,  le  trop  horrible." 

"  Et  le  rictus  d^vie  des  16vres,  dans  la  face,  dure  et 
glacee,  se  raidit  parmi  les  diamants  verts  des  cierges. 
.  .  .  O  !  m^re  mourante,  ce  rictus  dans  cette  lurai^re 
frigide,  pr^s  de  tes  fleurs  roses,  couleur  des  anges,  ce 
rictus  monte  de  ces  entrailles  d'enfant  inlassablement 
tenaill^es  ! 

"  .  .  .  la  mort  apparait,  terriblement  tangible,  oil 
il  y  avait  des  simulacres  de  la  vie.  Les  yeux,  tout  a 
coup,  temissent  comme  une  vieille  eau  stagnante,  les 
l^vres  se  disjoignent  sous  les  pleurs  des  cierges — 
Pr^s  du  pretre  qui  bouge  dans  I'ombre,  un  fantome 
rouge  se  l^ve :  I'enfant  de  choeur  ouvre  I'encensoir. 
Les  rayons  rouges  passent  entre  les  paupi^res  du  mort, 
et  le  buisson  lugubre  des  cils  ne  les  rend  plus,  et  les  yeux 
fletris  de  Barthelemy  absorbent  ces  lueurs  pourpres. 

"  La  sixi^me  heure  epanouit  son  bouquet  de  lotus, 
I'ombre  du  pretre  se  glisse  4  I'autel,  le  sonnette  s'exclame 
comme  I'homme  hurlerait  k  la  Vision,  brusque  et  de- 
finitive— Lors  deux  yeux  se  toument  subitement  vers 
Barthelemy — et  la  m^re  dresse,  haut  comme  I'eclair 
vert,  un  cri  dans  le  Temple  !  X  tous  ces  morts  et  k 
Dieu,  un  cri  siiflant  est  jet^,  un  cri  comme  d'une 
sphere  de  vie  qui  cr^ve  en  sifflant,  un  cri  s'61eve  des 
dalles  fun^bres.** 
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This  is  not  symbolism,  it  is  not  philosophy,  it  is  not 
fantasy ;  it  is  as  much  a  "  slice  of  life  "  as  a  story 
of  Maupassant  or  Tchehov  ;  for  such  things  happen. 
It  is  only  the  setting  of  the  scene  that  is  symboUc, 
only  the  poet's  attitude  that  is  philosophic,  only  the 
clothing  of  his  figures  that  is  fantastic. 

When  I  began  this  Introduction  I  had  only  read 
the  study  of  Max  Elskamp,  the  Metiers  Divins,  the 
Bourg,  and  these  poems  of  The  Closed  Door.  I  had 
not  read  Dolorine  et  les  Ombres,  and  I  was  not  going 
to  read  it,  because,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  suspected  in 
it  a  "  symbolisme  malsain,"  and  I  had  gathered  that 
its  author  considered  it  negHgible  as  a  youthful  in- 
discretion, and  that  I  should  do  him  no  more  injustice 
by  neglecting  Dolorine  than  would  be  done  to  Shelley 
by  neglecting  Queen  Mab  in  an  introduction  to 
The  Cenci.  I  was  therefore  inclined  to  leave  Dolorine 
out  altogether,  or  to  be  content  with  quoting  one  or 
two  saUent  passages  from  Francis  Jammes's  review 
of  it. 

But  in  the  genius  of  Jean  de  Bosschere  there  is  a 
certain  hard  sohdarity ;  a  soHdarity  that  comes 
from  a  clear  and  steady  and  all-round  vision  of  life. 
Not  necessarily  of  the  meaning  of  life,  but  of  the 
spectacle.  Every  poem  that  he  has  ever  written  is 
the  expression  of  a  very  firm  and  definite  attitude  to 
that.  So  that  in  his  work  nothing  is  negligible,  as 
I  very  soon  found  when  I  tried  to  make  the  Metiers 
Divins  and  the  Bourg  a  jumping-off  ground  for  an 
appreciation  of  The  Closed  Door.  When  I  came  to 
measure  the  distance  between  the  Metiers  and  those 
mature    masterpieces.    The    Doubter^    The    Orchard, 
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The  Blackbird  and  the  Girl,  and  The  Old  Woman, 
I  found  that  the  leap  was  beyond  human  power, 
and  that  there  was  no  "  take-off."  There  was  no 
accoimting  for  the  breach  in  the  continuity  of  Jean 
de  Bosschere's  genius.  For  there  is  very  Uttle — 
you  might  almost  say  there  is  nothing — ^in  the  Bourg 
or  the  Metiers  to  prepare  you  for  those  four  poems. 

For  Ulysses,  for  The  Offer  of  the  Plebs,  for 
Homer  Marsh — ^perhaps.  But  their  meticulous  fine- 
ness and  finish,  their  clean  intellectual  chiseUing, 
their  thinness  which  is  the  thinness  of  transparent 
glass,  and  their  hardness  which  is  the  hardness  of 
crystal,  all  this  is  the  work  of  a  master  craftsman,  a 
consummate  maker  of  emaux  et  camees;  but,  in  all 
this  diminutive  perfection,  there  is  no  prophetic  hint 
or  sign  of  the  bigness  and  thickness  of  the  human 
tragedy  of  the  four  poems.  It  is  the  difference 
between  an  ohjet  d^art  and  a  live  reality ;  between 
things  wrought  in  gold  and  crystal  and  things  woven 
from  the  twofold  texture  of  Ufe  itself,  of  quivering 
spirit  and  quivering  flesh.  You  cannot  distinguish 
in  them,  any  more  than  you  can  distinguish  in 
the  Uving  creature,  between  lancinating  thought  and 
tortured  nerve. 

Gridale,  the  first  poem  of  the  sequence  called 
Night,  seems  to  me  to  mark  the  transition  from 
the  old  perfection  to  the  new.  It  is  poignant,  it  is 
terribly  human.  But  it  is  not  perfect ;  it  has  the 
uncertainty,  the  lapses  and  exaggerated  stresses  of 
transition. 

Gridale  is  the  hunter  of  the  sun,  who  has  found  out 
that  the  sun  is  bl£u;k. 
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"  Those  who  have  a  God  sitting  quietly  on  his  broken 
chair, 
Who  is  more  simple  and  taciturn  than  he  is  idiotic, 
A  God  who  understands  nothing  at  all, 
Like  a  speechless  old  man  out  of  touch  with  things, 
Who  is  addressed  with  too  great  earnestness. 
These  threw  stones  at  Gridale, 

And  on  each  stone  they  wrote  the  name  of  the  God, 
The  image  of  tottering  man,  seated  on  a  broken  chair.'* 

Years  pass.  Gridale  knows  the  horrors  of  the 
hospital,  of  the  prison,  and  of  exile.  He  goes  into  a 
foreign  country  where  they  are  reputed  to  adore  the 
light. 

"  His  hunger  hollowed  out  another  abyss  in  the  abyss. 
And  he  was  about  to  die, 

When  a  young  man  gave  him  some  stew  and  a  coat ; 
And  they  set  him  to  teach  Latin  to  schoolboys." 

The  schoolboys  are  afraid  of  Gridale  : — 

"  they  feared  his  eyes 
And  his  wooden  leg." 

But  no  sooner  does  Gridale  lower  his  terrible  and 
sorrowful  eyes  than — 

"  A  great  clamour  broke  out — 
Books  flew, — 
Gridale  fell, — 
Blood  flowed  from  his  lips. 

This  is  indeed  the  day  of  light !  " 

Behind  this  grimness  and  this  awful  irony  you 
discern  the  tragic  horror  of  a  spiritual  maiming  and 
a  spiritual  hunger  unspeakable.  But  because  the 
reality  shadowed  forth  is  so  immense  it  does  not  quite 
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get  into  the  poem.  At  any  rate,  when  Gridale  goes 
out  into  the  snow,  and  his  wooden  leg  dots  the  way, 
till  he  drops  at  the  end  of  the  road  with  his  brave 
song  frozen  on  his  lips,  you  feel,  not  the  culmination 
of  the  tr£igedy,  but  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  the 
"  dejd  vu,'''  and  of  a  too  insistent  punctuating  of  the 
agony.  The  wooden  leg  dots  the  way — and  you 
resent  its  dotting. 

In  short,  the  wooden  leg  has  been  a  false  guide  to 
Jean  de  Bosschere,  and  he  has  not  yet  found  himself 
on  that  way. 

It  is  all  otherwise  with  the  four  poems  that  I  have 
chosen  as  t5rpical  of  his  genius  in  its  maturity. 

The  Doubter  is  a  masterpiece  of  modem  artistic 
portraiture.  In  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight  lines 
you  are  given  all  a  man's  inner  Ufe  from  babyhood 
to  manhood. 

"  I  was  a  green  and  bitter  child 
Like  a  walnut  husk. 


I  sought  in  secret  for  a  god  I  might  worship, 
A  wooden  statue  of  illimitable  confidence. 

My  father's  hat  was  sacred. 

He  smoked  his  pipe  with  integrity, 

You  pressed  yourself  close  to  him, 

To  snuff  the  man's  smell  of  him. 

He  was  the  world  and  the  essence  of  the  world, 

And  the  master-orderer  of  all  the  mysteries. 

And  my  mother  was  the  bread  and  butter. 
The  cold  dew  of  evening  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  cherry, 
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The  white  sheets  smelling  of  mignonette, 
And  the  warm  circle  of  lips  on  my  cheek. 

•  ••«•• 

My  mother  was  not  a  body 

But  a  warmth, 

And  a  slight  odour  of  lemon  or  amber. 

She  was  not  a  body,  but  a  certain  unique  gown. 

With  her  mother's  hands 

And  her  moist  eyes 

Wide-open !  " 

Is  it  not  beautiful?  Is  not  all  childhood  there, 
with  the  secret  of  its  heart  and  the  magic  of  its  senses, 
all  in  a  few  lines  ? 

But  the  Doubter  grows  up  and  a  terrible  knowledge 
comes  to  him,  the  terrible  knowledge  of  his  father 
and  of  his  mother,  and  of  life  itself — 

**  To-day,  ah  !  to-day. 
He  knows  that  his  father  sleeps  over  his  pipe, 
That  he  is  not  even  the  portion  of  a  god. 
And  that  he  is  entangled  in  a  chain  of  women 
problems  "  ; 

He  discerns — 

"  A  filthy  cowardice  beneath  the  light  of  day 
In  an  isolated  life." 

Worse  than  all — 

*'  He  knows  the  truth  about  mothers  now. 
And  how  father  and  mother  sleep  in  the  terrible  bed 

of  habit ! 
The  heartrending  nakedness  at  night,  the  boots  they 

take  off. 
The  tumbler  standing  in  its  place,  the  watch  on  the 

dressing-table. 
The  wretched  shirt, 
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The  dogs  barking,  with  the  trains  and  the  cats. 
And  yet  he  still  believes." 

When  the  worst  is  done,  and  the  worst  known,  he 
believes — 

"  He  will  cut  out  his  dream,  four-square,  in  the  hearts 
of  men, 
Build  up  his  fanatical  dream  with  the  dead. 
And  perhaps  with  two  living  beings." 

He  will  still  declare,  when  they  give  him  vinegar 
to  drink,  that  the  vinegar  comes  from  "  his  own 
lowly  heart,"  and  that  his  mother's  milk  was  holy. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,  nothing  to  object  to. 
We  are  not  animals 
Living  to  feed  our  seed. 
There  is  something  to  believe. 
All  men  are  not  made  of  pig's  flesh. 
There  is  something  to  believe." 

This  is  not  Max  Elskamp's  world,  the  world  of 
mystic  innocencies,  of 

"  J6sus  en  rose, 
Et  la  Terre  en  bleu," 

but  it  is  the  world  we  live  in ;  and  Jean  de  Bossch^re's 
work  is  the  work  of  a  dreamer  who  has  made  his 
peace  with  Reality. 

Jean  de  Bosschere  is  no  longer  the  imcanny  and 
unkind  magician  peering  round  the  comer  of  the 
looking-glass ;  he  has  become  a  great  humanist ; 
he  has  thrown  away  his  magic  mirror  with  its  im£iges 
and  laid  his  hands  upon  the  naked  truth.  And  the 
genius  which  has  come  to  its  own  in  this  psychological 
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tragedy  is  the  same  genius  which  conceived  the  pity 
and  horror  of  "  Dolorine  et  les  Ombres."  You  gather 
that  between  the  undeveloped  and  the  mature  work 
the  poet  has  gone  through  a  period  of  fastidious 
restraint.  He  has  been  a  Uttle  afraid  of  himself. 
Hence  the  thinness  and  hardness  of  the  Metiers  and 
the  Bourg. 

The  reality  that  he  has  made  his  peace  with  is 
sometimes  the  ugly  reality  of  The  Old  Woman 
Ijring  asleep  in  the  grass  in  Greenwich  Park. 

"  She  wears  about  her  legs  a  silken  skirt. 
Her  velvet  mantle  shines  with  jet. 
Her  hat,  a  black  tiara  of  jet  and  pearls, 
Leaves  a  blue  shadow  on  her  dead  hair. 
Furs  in  this  May  heat ! 
With  gloves,  a  velvet  bag. 

Children  play  and  lovers  also 

And  the  old  woman  lies  down  on  a  sun-quilt 

She  babbles,  in  the  sheer  drunkenness  of  the  grass. 

Shamelessly  the  old  woman  lay  down 

Among  the  hurried,  wingless  lovers, 

In  the  bacchanalia 

Of  Greenwich  Park. 


Her  white  hair  imitates  the  grasses 
In  its  rising  and  fall  on  her  forehead. 
And  the  sun  opens  wider  its  wings  ; 
Her  mouth  half-opens ; 
Black  teeth  beneath  the  golden  rays." 

Catholicism  must  now  have  about  as  much  hope  of 
capturing  Jean  de  Bosschere  as  it  had  of  holding 
Fran9ois  Villon  four  centuries  ago.  But  this  new 
grasp  of  grim  and  sordid  things  is  not,  after  all,  what 
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we  are  to  know  and  remember  him  by.  If  he  has  not 
written  anything  stronger  than  The  Doubter^ 
nothing  that  he  has  written  can  be  compared  with 
Homer  Marsh  Dwells  in  his  House  of  Planks 
for  subtlety  and  spiritual  value.  Spiritual  value — 
for  in  the  finest  works  of  this  author  each  phrase 
stands  for  more  than  its  mere  face- value ;  and,  if 
this  is  symboHsm,  he  is  a  symboUst.  For  instance, 
a  house  is  not  only  the  thing  of  planks  or  bricks  that 
a  man  builds  on  a  piece  of  land,  it  is,  hke  the  Maison 
Verte  in  Dolorine,  and  like  Ulysses's  house  of 
sycamore,  essentially  the  thing  that  he  builds  around 
himself :  it  stands  for  the  total  of  his  nearest  loves 
and  interests ;  it  is  invested  with  his  soul  as  much 
as  it  invests  ;  it  is  as  much  the  expression  as  the 
shelter  and  hiding-place  of  his  secret  life.  So  we 
know  from  the  very  title  of  this  poem  that  the  house 
of  planks  is  more  to  Homer  Marsh  than  any  house 
he  could  have  hired.  It  is  part  of  his  personaUty. 
The  house  is  brought  vividly  home  to  you  in  one  line. 
Itis— 

"...  fixed  to  the  mountain  like  the   nose  to  the 
steepness  of  a  face  " ; 

fixed  to  the  earth,  and  part  of  it  as  Homer  himself  is 
a  part. 

"  His  house,  his  fire,  his  tobacco, 

Are  all  Homer  still, 

And  Homer  is  all  these. 

Joy!   Joy!" 

But  Homer  imprudently  detaches  himself  from 
this  house  and  this  bit  of  the  earth  which  was  his 
real  self.    He  travels  and  leaves  his  house  to  Peter. 
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**  Peter  lives  in  the  town,  in  a  garret, 
He  has  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ostrich. 
And  a  heart  no  more  mysterious  than  a  column  of 

figures. 
He  was  bom  to  decorate  an  orchard." 

You  think  no  harm  can  possibly  come  of  this 
simple  transaction.  But  you  do  not  know  Peter, 
nor  Homer  Marsh.  You  do  not  know  Jean  de 
Bosschere. 

*'  For  four  seasons  Homer  travels, 
And  in  each  town  he  is  another  person  : 
Blue  beneath  a  blue  sky,  grey  in  London, 
Composed  in  Paris,  corrupt  in  Rome 
Amid  the  order  of  the  tomb  of  tombs." 

You  are  beginning  to  see  the  kind  of  person  Homer 
is.  He  returns  to  his  house  on  the  mountain.  Every- 
thing is  the  same,  carefully  tended  by  Peter,  yet 
everything  is  different. 

"  The  fire  smiles  into  Peter's  eyes,  and  sings. 
The  pots  gaze  at  this  friend  with  the  bright  eyes 
As  friends  gaze  one  at  the  other  when  there  are  too 

many  men. 
Not  a  speck  of  dust. 
How  all  these  things  seem  to  love  one  another  !  " 

It  is  the  same  in  the  garden. 

"  The  flowers  remain  where  Marsh  has  planted  them. 
But  over  the  head  of  the  traveller 
They  send  glowing  looks  to  Peter, 
Whose  ostrich  eyes  are  of  crystal, 
Pure  as  the  most  pure  joy. 
Pure  joy  !  " 

And,  like  a  visitor  taking  his  leave,  Homer  goes  up 
his  own  path  "  towards  the  setting  sun." 
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"  In  the  hives 
The  bees  are  angry. 
*  Peter  has  taken  the  heart  of  my  house.*  " 

That  is  all.  It  is  quite  clear,  quite  simple,  alto- 
gether perfect.  The  tragedy  of  the  destruction  of 
a  subtle  relation  between  a  man  and  the  things  that 
were  once  his.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  least 
like  this  masterpiece. 

And  in  The  Orchard  we  have  the  no  less  perfect 
expression  of  that  other  side  there  is  to  this  poet — 
his  mysticism,  his  sense  of  the  Reality  behind  appear- 
ances. It  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  the  Garden 
Enclosed,  which  he  has  called  The  Bird  Speaking. 
(It  was  the  chaffinch  of  the  "  little  wooden  church  " 
that  sang  the  song  of  life  to  Tristan  and  Dolorine 
in  the  green  house.) 

"  Yet  I  am  alone  in  this  orchard, 
And  this  orchard  is  alone  in  the  green  solitude. 
Nevertheless,  a  mute  smile  thrills  through  it, — 
It  is  there  :  I  cannot  yet  see  it ; — 
It  is  an  unknown  friend  climbing  the  staircase  of  the 

house  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  open  the  door. 
Nor  what  living  being,  if  he  opened  it. 
Would  appear  on  the  threshold." 

This  sense  of  the  coming  mystery  mounts  ;  you  feel 
the  thrill,  the  excitement  of  its  coming. 

"  Yet  I  am  alone  in  this  orchard, 
With  this  old  hat  that  saw  Naples  and  Pisa, 
With  an  apple-tree  blossoming  in  white  and  pink. 
And  all  these  branches  breaking  into  urgent  laughter. 
And  then,  having  gazed  at  length,  I  dare  laugh  no 
longer ; 
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I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  is  there  ! 
I  know  not  what  to  beUeve,  and  I  fear. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  fear  before  this  smile, 
Which  is  as  complete  as  water  or  fire  ; 
It  is  like  an  arrow  through 
The  ruined  houses  of  my  heart.  .  .  ." 

And  so,  after  all,  the  mystics  may  claim  him  if 
they  will.  The  approach  of  vision,  the  sense  of  the 
adorable  Reality  only  half  discerned,  was  never 
more  accm-ately  or  precisely  rendered.  The  effect 
is  the  more  sure  and  certain  because  of  his  evident 
unawareness  of  what  has  happened  to  him :  that 
the  Closed  Door  is  open  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
Night. 

He  himself  has  marked  just  such  a  supreme  moment 
in  the  life  of  his  friend.  Max  Elskamp  :  *'  Ce  mystique 
marcha  enfin  a  la  rencontre  de  lui-meme." 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  state  of  vision  belongs 
rather  to  the  poet  than  the  painter ;  and  we  cannot 
hope  to  find  it  represented  or  even  indicated  in  the 
drawings  with  which  every  work  of  Jean  de  Bosschere 
is  illustrated.  But,  with  this  exception  and  one 
other  that  I  shall  make,  his  development  as  a  draughts- 
man has  followed  his  poetic  genius  in  its  choice  of 
new  paths  and  a  new  manner.  The  earlier  drawings 
in  dull  orange  and  black  which  illustrate  Bedle- 
Gryne  and  Dolorine  et  les  Ombres  suggest  the 
golden  stencilling  of  Crivelli,  or  the  grave,  attenuated 
slenderness  of  the  figures  in  a  Flemish  altar-piece, 
say,  of  Memlinc  or  Van  der  Weyde.  He  has  been 
compared  (inevitably)   with  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the 
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elaborately  decorative  Beardsley.  The  comparison 
is  easy  and  obvious.  Beardsley  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  modern  artist  to  see  the  value  of  the  black  back- 
ground, and  of  the  "massing  of  the  blacks."  But 
these  things  are  tricks  that  any  clever  disciple  of 
Beardsley  could  pick  up,  and  the  individuality  of 
every  draughtsman  must  depend  ultimately,  not  on 
the  proportion  of  his  blacks  and  whites,  but  on  the 
forms  of  his  masses  and  on  his  treatment  of  the  line. 
The  early  Jean  de  Bosschere  masses  his  blacks  and 
revels  in  backgrounds  as  black  as  your  hat ;  but  his 
exquisite  angularity,  the  straightness  and  stiffness 
of  his  figures,  are  reminiscent  of  the  Flemish  primi- 
tives rather  than  of  Beardsley's  fat  and  flowing 
curves.  Sometimes,  when  he  is  romantic  rather  than 
hieratic,  you  might  think  of  him  as  a  sharp  and  deli- 
cate Beardsley,  a  Beardsley  purged  alike  of  splendid 
depravity  and  of  all  opulence  of  line.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  is  more  like  himself  than  anybody  you  can 
compare  him  with. 

Even  in  the  earhest  work  of  all,  in  the  illustra- 
tions to  Bedle-Gryne,  you  will  find  here  and  there  a 
figure,  a  ship,  a  house,  drawn  with  the  innocence  and 
simphcity  and  the  blunt  firmness  of  an  old  Flemish 
woodcut. 

But,  in  his  "  middle  period,"  all  that  is  far-fetched 
and  decorative  and  exotic  has  disappeared,  and 
what  remains  is  as  bare  and  straight  and  simple  as 
a  Flemish  road  with  its  two  rows  of  poplars. 

And  he  has  worked  for  and  achieved  a  greater 
strength,  a  greater  simplicity  and  a  greater  originahty, 
an  intenser  economy  of  effect.    He  deals  now  in 
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strange  curves  that  finish  somewhere  in  mid-air,  the 
junction  of  his  Unes  takes  place  in  the  invisible ; 
his  figures  are  cut  down  to  the  barest  essential. 
But  the  essential  is  always  there.  The  uncanny 
humourist,  the  half-maHgn  sorcerer,  is  at  work  in 
the  drawings  of  the  Metiers  and  the  Bourg.  He  is 
at  work  with  a  certain  triumphant  frightfulness  in 
Ulysses  and  The  Offer  of  the  Plebs,  and  his 
own  text  justifies  him.  Impossible  to  beheve  that 
the  same  hand  drew  these  unearthly  designs  and 
those  of  Bedle-Gryne  and  Dolorine.  If  you  want  to 
see  how  far  in  the  direction  of  unconventionaUty 
this  artist  can  go,  take  the  illustration  to  The 
Blackbird  and  the  Girl.  His  problem  was  to  draw 
a  girl  who  was  also  somehow  a  flower.  The  artist 
doomed  to  convention  would  have  drawn  a  girl 
growing  out  of  a  flower,  or  a  flower  growing  out  of 
a  girl,  or  he  would  have  stuck  a  girl's  head  on  a  stalk 
or  something.  Jean  de  Bosschere  creates  an  entity 
with  the  essential  nature  and  structure  of  a  flower, 
and  the  essential  nature  and  structure  of  a  girl,  a 
thing  that  is  inwardly  and  truly  both  girl  and 
flower.  Monstrous  yet  gracile.  She — or  It — ^is;  blown 
to  you  across  the  page  as  a  flower  is  blown  on 
its  stalk. 

So  far  the  draughtsman's  evolution  has  followed 
the  poet's,  step  by  step.  But  a  danger  Ues  for  him 
in  the  quest  of  originality,  if  his  leaning  to  the  bizarre 
and  the  grotesque  should  grow  on  him  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  poet's  art  is  developing  all  in  the 
direction  of  normal  reaUty.  It  is  the  danger  of 
divorce. 
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Now  Jean  de  Bosschere  c«uinot  afford  this  divorce. 
He  is  not  a  poet  who  draws  pictures  for  his  poems 
nor  a  draughtsman  who  writes  poems  for  his  pictures, 
but  an  artist  in  whom  poet  and  draughtsman  are  in- 
separably and  inevitably  one,  who  can  no  more  help 
illustrating  his  own  words  than  he  can  help  writing 
them.  His  is  so  great  a  lover  of  perfection  in  fitness 
that,  if  he  could,  he  would  design  the  very  type  his 
books  are  set  up  in,  he  would  print  and  bind  them 
himself.  , 

If  you  would  ask  the  poet  what  his  ideas  about 
his  metier  are  now,  he  would  probably  tell  you  some- 
thing hke  this  : 

"  As  an  artist  I  am  no  longer  anything  but  a  some- 
what impersonal  thing  that  thinks,  apart  from  any 
idea  of  the  utihty  of  its  thinking. 

"  I  am  aware  that  a  certain  state  of  grace,  of  cold 
lucidity,  of  absolute  disinterestedness,  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  creation  of  rare  and  beautiful 
work." 

*'  A  certain  state  of  grace,  of  cold  lucidity,  of  ab- 
solute disinterestedness  "  :  that  is  the  root  of  the 
matter ;  and  people  who  rebel  against  the  immoral 
doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake  would  do  well  to  note 
that  one  of  its  three  conditions  is  a  moral  one. 

I  do  not  think  that  Jean  de  Bosschere  will  ever  be 
a  popular  poet.  I  cannot  see  him  falling  from  his 
*'  state  of  grace,"  melting,  slackening,  unbending 
and  growing  gradually  facile  and  diffuse.    I  cannot 
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see  him  doing  any  of  the  things  that  make  poets 
popular.  I  cannot  see  him  carried  away  on  a  surge 
of  patriotism,  and  chanting  the  song  of  Belgium's 
liberation  or  celebrating  the  victories  of  the  Allies 
once  a  month  with  punctual  emotion.  I  cannot 
imagine  him  even  Hstening  with  tolerable  pohteness 
while  other  people  do  these  things.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive him  posturing  in  any  proper  attitude  for  a 
single  instant.  There  is  a  sort  of  flavour  that  I  own 
I  don't  like  about  the  only  War  Poem  he  has  ever 
written  :  Drums.  I  may  be  wrong.  But  all  I  know 
is  that  those  drums  don't  sound  like  drums  to  my 
barbaric  ear.  In  fact,  for  anything  that  Jean  de 
Bosschere  has  told  us  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
never  know  that  there  was  a  war  going  on  at 
all. 

And  to  me  this  silence  of  his  is  more  impressive 
and  poignant  than  most  of  the  songs  of  the  patriots. 
To  have  achieved,  in  the  teeth  of  such  overwhelming 
disaster,  work  of  such  beauty,  of  such  finish,  of  such 
firmness  and  of  such  intransigent  individuality,  is 
to  have  kept  his  soul. 

These  poems  are  terribly  difficult  to  translate,  even 
into  literal  prose.  But  to  render  them,  as  Mr  Flint 
has  done,  into  verse  that  has  the  accent  and  the 
rhj^hm  and  the  vibration  of  the  original,  to  have 
missed  no  shade  and  given  value  for  value,  is  a  very 
wonderful  achievement.  Mr  Flint  has  translated, 
not  only  the  spirit  of  the  poems,  but  the  individual 
spirit  of  the  poet ;  so  that  the  result  is  not  Jean  de 
Bosschere's  poems  as  Mr  Flint  would  write  them 
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himself,  but  Jean  de  Bosschere's  poems  as  he  wrote 
them. 

The  feat  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  Mr 
Flint  has  a  very  uncompromising  individuahty  of 
his  own. 

MAY  SINCLAIR 


THE  CLOSED  DOOR 


HOMERE  MARE  HABITE  SA  MAISON 
DE  PLANCHES 

HOMERE    MARE     habite    sa    maison     de 
planches. 
La  maison  est  attachee  a  la  montagne 
comme  le  nez  a  la  face  abrupte. 
Sur  la  roche  il  plante  des  herbes  alpines  ; 
Sur  la  terrasse,  une  vigne  et  des  pavots. 

II  n'est  pas  un  prophete  ni  un  critique. 

Chaque  matin  il  met  lui-meme  le  feu  dans  I'atre. 

Tout  le  jour 

II  est  I'epoux  du  feu, 

L'aime  des  flammes. 

Au-dessus  de  I'atre 

II  y  a  des  potiches  sans  vanite. 

II  allume  ce  feu 

Sans  penser  a  celui  qu'il  allumera  demain. 

Joie !  joie ! 

Puis  Homere  cuit  ses  oeufs 

Et  il  petrit  son  pain 

Avant  le  crepuscule. 

C'est  I'heure  de  la  visite  aux  abeilles, 

De  nettoyer  le  poulailler  et  de  fermer  le  colombier. 

Le  soleil  se  couche. 

Convert  d'une  limousine  en  polls  de  chameau, 
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OF  PLANKS 

HOMER   MARSH    dweUs    in    his    house    of 
planks. 
The  house  is  fixed  to  the  mountain  Hke 
the  nose  to  the  steepness  of  a  face. 
On  the  rock,  he  grows  alpine  plants  ; 
On  the  terrace,  a  vine  and  poppies. 

He  is  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  critic. 

Each  morning,  he  lights  the  fire  on  the  hearth  himself. 

The  whole  day  long 

He  is  the  husband  of  the  fire, 

The  loved  of  the  flames. 

Above  the  hearth 

Are  a  few  pots  with  no  vainglory. 

He  lights  this  fire 

Without  thinking  of  the  one  he  will  light  to-morrow. 

Joy !   Joy ! 

Then  Homer  cooks  his  eggs, 
And  he  kneads  his  bread 
Before  dusk. 

This  is  the  hour  of  the  visit  to  the  bees, 
When  the  poultry-yard  is  cleaned  and  the  dove-cot 
closed. 

The  sun  sets. 

Cloaked  in  a  cape  of  camel-hair 
c  83 
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Mare  monte  le  sentier 

Fumant  dans  sa  pipe  le  tabac  qu'il  a  eleve. 

Hom^re  a  d'autres  vices  que  le  tabac. 

A  midi  il  eut  I'ivresse  du  cafe  des  iles  ; 

Et  ce  soir 

II  trempe  des  feuilles  de  menthe  dans  Teau  bouillante. 

II  est  poete, 

Joie !  joie ! 

L'ombre  du  soir. 

II  rentre  dans  la  maison 

Passant  a  cote  des  trente  pavots  jaunes 

Et  des  abeilles  qui  sont  ses  amies. 

Sa  maison,  son  feu,  son  tabac. 

Tout  est  encore  Homere 

Et  Homere  est  tout  cela, 

Joie !  joie ! 

Un  jour  il  renie  son  feu,  ses  potiches 

Et  lui-meme. 

Mare  veut  faire  un  voyage. 

II  confie  sa  maison  a  Pierre. 

Pierre  vit  a  la  viUe,  dans  un  grenier  ; 

II  a  les  yeux  clairs  de  I'autruche 

Et  un  coeur  moins  mysterieux  que  I'addition 

II  est  ne  pour  orner  un  verger. 

"  Pierre,"  lui  dit  Mare,  "  voici  ma  maison  et  mon 

jar  din. 
Je  vais  voir  Londres,  Paris  et  Rome  ; 
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Marsh  goes  up  the  path, 

Smoking  in  his  pipe  the  tobacco  he  has  grown. 

Homer  has  other  vices  than  tobacco. 

At  noon  he  was  dnmk  with  the  coffee  of  the  Indies ; 

And  this  evening 

He  will  dip  mint-leaves  into  boiling  water. 

He  is  a  poet. 

Joy !     Joy ! 

The  shadow  of  the  evening. 

He  returns  to  his  house 

Passing  by  the  side  of  the  thirty  yellow  poppies 

And  the  bees  who  are  his  friends. 

His  house,  his  fire,  his  tobacco 

Are  all  Homer  still, 

And  Homer  is  all  these. 

Joy !     Joy ! 

One  day,  he  denies  his  fire,  his  pots 

And  himself. 

Marsh  wishes  to  travel. 

He  leaves  his  house  to  Peter. 

Peter  Uves  in  the  town,  in  a  garret ; 

He  has  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ostrich 

And  a  heart  no  more  mysterious  than  a  column  of 

figures. 
He  was  bom  to  decorate  an  orchard. 

*'  Peter,"  said  Marsh  to  him,  "  here   are  my  house 

and  garden. 
I  am  going  to  see  London,  Paris  and  Rome  ; 
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Peut-etrc  irai-je  chez  les  artistes  de  TOrient ; 
Je  te  prete  ma  maison  et  mon  jardin." 


Pendant  quatre  saisons  Homere  voyage 

Et  dans  chaque  ville  il  est  un  autre  personnage ; 

Bleu  sous  le  ciel  bleu,  gris  a  Londres 

Recueilli  a  Paris  ;  perverti  a  Rome 

Parmi  I'ordre  de  la  tombe  des  tombes. 

Byron  dans  les  iles,  et  Shakespeare  encore 

Dans  la  poussiere  d'hommes  de  Rome 

Mais  jamais  il  n'est  Mare. 

II  achete  des  billets  de  loterie  a  Naples 

En  posant  la  main  sur  une  mascotte. 

II  mesure  la  vie  avec  le  metre  du  poete, 

La  nuit,  sur  le  vieux  pont  de  Florence 

Sous  les  vers  du  Dante. 

Dans  la  cage  du  Marchand  nocturne 

Cent  cigales  chantent  ces  vers. 

II  achete  une  cage  et  une  cigale 

Et  un  f ut  de  vin  a  Palerme 

Vingt  personnes  se  succedent  en  lui 

II  voit  la  campagne  romaine  du  haut  d'un  cheval 

noir 
Et    il    flotte    parmi    les    iles    dans    les    eaux    de 

Venise. 
Ses  souvenirs  gisent  dans  dix  cahiers 
Entoures  d'une  corde. 
II  n'est  ni  un  prophete  ni  un  critique. 
II  retourne  vers  sa  maison 
Sur  sa  montagne. 
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His  memories  are  ^s^athered  together  in  six  notebooks 


HOMER  MARSH 

Perhaps  I  may  visit  the  artists  of  the  East ; 
I  lend  you  my  house  and  my  garden.** 

•  ••••• 

For  four  seasons  Homer  travels, 

And  in  each  town  he  is  another  person  : 

Blue  beneath  a  blue  sky,  grey  in  London, 

Composed  in  Paris,  corrupt  in  Rome 

Amid  the  order  of  the  tomb  of  tombs  ; 

Byron  in  the  Aegean,  and  Shakespeare  again 

In  Rome's  dust  of  men. 

But  never  is  he  Marsh. 

In  Naples,  he  buys  lottery  tickets. 

Placing  his  hand  on  a  mascot  the  while. 

He  measures  Ufe  with  the  metre  of  a  poet 

At  night  on  the  old  bridge  of  Florence 

Beneath  the  verses  of  Dante. 

In  the  cage  of  the  nocturnal  peddler 

A  hundred  grasshoppers  sing  these  verses. 

He  buys  a  cage  and  a  grasshopper 

And  a  tim  of  wine  in  Palermo. 

Twenty  people  follow  one  another  in  him  ; 

He  sees  the  Roman  Campagna  from  the  saddle  of 
a  black  horse. 

And  he  drifts  among  the  islands  in  the  waters  of 
Venice. 

His  memories  are  gathered  together  in  six  note- 
books 

Bound  round  with  a  cord. 

He  is  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  critic. 

He  returns  to  his  house 

On  his  mountain. 
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Un  dimanche  il  revient ; 
Les  plantes  et  les  betes  causent  entre  elles  ; 
EUes  se  regardent  derriere  la  main  des  feuilles. 
II  gravit  la  colline,  tel  un  excursionniste 
Qui  est  toujours  chez  les  autres. 


Son  ami  aux  yeux  d'autruche 

Ouvre  la  porte  de  la  maison  de  planches. 

Le  couvert  est  mis,  tout  luit. 

Pierre  lui  apporte  les  comptes  ; 

Et  jette  du  bois  sur  la  flamme. 

Le  feu  sourit  aux  yeux  de  Pierre,  et  chante. 

Les  potiches  regardent  cet  ami  aux  yeux  clairs 

Comme  des  amis  se  regardent  quand  il  y  a  trop 

d'hommes. 
Pas  une  poussiere. 

Que  toutes  ces  choses  semblent  done  s'aimer ! 
Leurs  mains  se  croisent  pour  la  priere  paienne 
Et  se  tendent  vers  les  yeux  d'autruche  ; — 
Pierre  leur  repond  par  un  soupir  d'aise 
Doucement  comme  I'amant  refrene 
L'amoureuse  trop  jeime  et  trop  vraie. 
Joie !  joie ! 


Par  la  fenetre  Homere  voit  le  jardin. 
Qu'il  est  beau  aussi  le  jardin  ! 
"  Pierre,  j'ignorais  que  tu  fusses  jardinier." 
Mais  Pierre  n'a  pas  touche  aux  herbes. 
Homere  regarde  mieux ; 
Les  fleurs  demeurent  ou  Mare  les  a  plantees 
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One  Sunday  he  comes  back  ; 

The  plants  and  the  beasts  are  talking  one  to  the 

other ; 
They  gaze  one  at  the  other  behind  the  hand  of  the 

leaves. 
He  cUmbs  the  hill  hke  an  excursionist 
Who  is  always  with  strangers. 

His  friend  with  the  ostrich  eyes 

Opens  the  door  of  the  house  of  planks. 

The  table  is  laid  ;  everything  is  shining. 

Peter  brings  him  the  accounts 

And  throws  wood  on  to  the  flame. 

The  fire  smiles  into  Peter's  eyes,  and  sings. 

The  pots  gaze  at  this  friend  with  the  bright  eyes 

As  friends  gaze  one  at  the  other  when  there  are  too 

many  men. 
Not  a  speck  of  dust. 

How  all  these  things  seem  to  love  one  another ! 
Their  hands  cross  in  a  pagan  prayer, 
And  stretch  towards  the  ostrich  eyes  ; — 
Peter  repUes  to  them  with  a  sigh  of  comfort 
As  gently  as  a  lover  restrains 
His  too  young  and  too  truthful  sweetheart. 
Joy !    Joy ! 

Through  the  window  Homer  sees  the  garden. 

How  lovely  it  is  too  in  the  garden  ! 

"  Peter,  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  gardener." 

But  Peter  has  not  touched  the  plants. 

Homer  looks  again ; 

The  flowers  remain  where  Marsh  has  planted  them ; 


HOMERE  MARE 

Mais  par  dessus  la  tete  du  voyageur 
Elles  envoient  d'ardents  regards  vers  Pierre 
Dont  les  yeux  d'autruche  sont  du  cristal, 
Pur  dans  la  plus  pure  joie, 
Pure  joie ! 

Alors  il  demande  sa  pipe  ; — elle  est  brillante  ; — 

Pierre  I'a  nettoyee  ; — ^n'est-ce  pas  une  pipe  neuve  ? 

Sur  le  seuil  Homere  allume  sa  pipe 

Comme  un  visiteur  qui, 

Ayant  dit  adieu, 

Retoume  dans  sa  propre  maison. 

Et  il  monte  le  sentier  ou  le  soleil  se  couche. 

Dans  le  rucher 

Les  abeilles  s'inquietent. 

*'  Pierre  a  pris  le  coeur  de  ma  maison." 


HOMER  MARSH 

But  over  the  head  of  the  traveller 
They  send  glowing  looks  to  Peter 
Whose  ostrich  eyes  are  of  crystal, 
Pure  in  the  most  pure  joy. 
Pure  joy  ! 

Then  he  asks  for  his  pipe  ; — it  is  dazzling  ; — 

Peter  has  cleaned  it ; — is  it  not  a  new  pipe  ? 

On  the  threshold  Homer  lights  his  pipe 

Like  a  visitor  who. 

Having  said  good-bye. 

Returns  to  his  own  house. 

And  he  goes  up  the  path  towards  the  setting  sun. 

In  the  hives 

The  bees  are  angry 

*'  Peter  has  taken  the  heart  of  mv  house." 


L'OFFRE  DE  PLEBS 

Le  Misanthrope 

JE  t'ai  devinee,  Plebs ;  c'est  aujourd'hui 
Que  tu  veux  me  faire  I'offre  unique. 
Ce  don  qui,  pendant  I'hiver  et  I'automne, 
Se  cachait  aux  plis  de  ton  manteau  logique, 
Et  dont,  sur  ta  bouche,  tremblait  I'annonciation. 

Plebs 
Prends   solitaire,   mon   offrande   substantielle,    c'est 
I'ami. 

Le  Misanthrope 
Dis-lui  ce  que  tu  sais,  SoKtude, 
Et  n'ouvre  point  la  porte  ! 
Garde-moi  de  cette  Revendeuse, 
EUe  me  cherche,  comme  la  menagere  ou  le  gueux, 
Cherchent  Faraignee  entre  I'armoire  et  le  mur, 
Ou  la  puce  dans  le  plis  troue  de  la  chemise. 

La  Solitude 
II  ne  veut  pas  d'un  ami. 

Plebs 
Solitude,  femelle  cynique,  anachorete  equivoque, 
Laisse  parler  I'homme. 
Et  si  tu  sors  de  ton  panier  d'inviolabilite 
Nous  te  battrons,  moi  Plebs,  et  t'attacherons  dans 
les  ceps. 
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J'ake,  O  hermit,  my  stthstantial  offcrini^— a  friend 


THE  OFFERING  OF  PLEBS 

The  Man-hater 

1HAVE  divined  your  purpose,  Plebs  : 
To-day  you  will  make  the  supreme  offer ; 
You  will  bring  forth  that  gift  which,  the  autumn 
and  winter  through, 
Has  been  hidden  in  the  folds  of  your  cloak  of  logic ; 
The  news  of  it  has  trembled  on  your  lips. 

Plebs 
Take,  O  hermit,  my  substantial  offering — a  friend. 

The  Man-hater 
Tell  her  what  you  know,  Sohtude, 
And  do  not  open  the  door  ! 
Protect  me  from  this  huckstering  woman. 
She  seeks  me  out,  as  a  housewife  or  a  tramp 
Seeks  the  spider  between  the  cupboard  and  the  wall 
Or  the  flea  in  the  tattered  folds  of  his  shirt. 

Solitude 
He  wants  no  friend. 

Plebs 
O  Solitude,  cynical  female,  dubious  anchorite, 
Let  the  man  speak. 

And  if  you  leave  your  screen  of  secrecy, 
We,  Plebs,  will  beat  you,  and  put  you  in  the  stocks. 
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Le  Misanthrope 
Je  ne  veux  pas  d'un  ami 
Qui  peut  baiser  les  pieds  d'une  femme. 
Je  ne  veux  pas  d'un  ami 
Qui  peut  s'agenouiller  en  Dieu. 

Plebs 
C'est  ce  que  je  t'apporte  ; 
D  est  vierge  et  athee. 

La  Solitude 
II  ne  veut  pas  d'lm  athee, 
Plebs  au  nez  de  truie. 
Je  lui  enseignai  ce  que  tu  caches 
Avec  ton  masque 
Vole  au  jeime  Printemps 
Et  a  la  vieille  loyaute. 

Le  Misanthrope 
Je  veux  qu'il  ait  im  Dieu  ! 
II  f  aut  que  cela  soit  moi . . . 
Je  veux  qu'il  ait  un  Dieu, 
Et  qu'il  brule  en  sacrifices  toutes  ses  amours 
Et  ses  maisons ; 

Et  que,  pour  moi,  son  esprit  preime 
La  robe  des  moines 
Close  comme  la  peau  des  grenouilles. 
Je  veux  qu'il  ait  un  Dieu  ! 
II  faut  que  cela  soit  moi 

Plebs 
En  verite,  il  est  sans  amour. 
Ouvre  a  Tami  chaste,  6  Misanthrope, 
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The  Man-hater 
I  want  no  friend 

Who  may  kiss  the  feet  of  a  woman. 
I  want  no  friend 
Who  may  kneel  down  to  a  God. 

Plebs 
I  bring  you  what  you  desire  : 
He  is  a  virgin  and  an  atheist. 

Solitude 
He  wants  no  atheist, 

0  swine- snouted  Plebs  ! 

1  have  taught  him  what  you  hide 
Beneath  your  mask 

Stolen  from  young  Spring 
And  old  loyalty. 

The  Man-hater 
I  wish  him  to  have  a  God  ! 
It  must  be  I  .  .  . 
I  wish  him  to  have  a  God, 
And  to  bum  as  a  sacrifice  all  his  loves 
And  his  houses ; 

I  wish  him  to  clothe  his  mind  for  me 
In  a  monk's  frock, 
Close-shut  like  the  skin  of  a  frog. 
I  wish  him  to  have  a  God  ! 
It  must  be  I.  .  .  . 

Plebs 
In  truth,  he  is  loveless. 
Open  to  your  chaste  friend,  0  Man-hater ; 
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D  n'a  point  encore  de  Dieu  ni  de  Vices. 

U  est  beau,  et  son  coeur  est 

Comme  une  sphere  d'or  dans  la  nuit. 

La  Solitude 
Ne  parle  pas  d'un  homme  qui  ne  soit  beau, 
Ni  d'un  homme  moins  pur  qu'une  fleur  fermee, 
Ni  moins  souverain  que  I'image  d'un  palmier  dans 
le  desert. 

Le  Misanthrope 
S'il  etait  sur  notre  terre  ou  dans  les  cieux, 
L'ami  serait  plus  pur  qu'une  fleur  fermee. 
Ecoute,  SoUtude,  ce  masque  croit 
Qu'un  ami  pent  n'etre  pas  splendide. 
Parle  aux  vers,  Plebs,  offre  leur 
Tes  choses  mutilees,  tes  oranges  gatees, 
Tes  f emmes  veuves  et  tes  amis  ! 

Plebs 
n  est  fidele  aussi,  dix  annees  il  eut  un  ami. 

La  Solitude 
Tu  as  perdu,  Plebs,  ton  jeu  est  perdu. 

Le  Misanthrope 
Je  ne  veux  pas  d'un  coeur  qui  ait  aime  ; 
Je  ne  veux  pas  d'un  ami  qui  sera  heretique. 
U  y  a  la  chair  et  le  diable  de  I'esprit. 
II  y  a  les  arbres  et  aussi  les  parfiuns  ; 
H  y  a  des  ombres,  des  souvenirs  ; 
II  y  a  des  images,  des  reves, 
Et  il  y  a  I'espoir, 
Et  la  douleur. 
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He  has  as  yet  neither  a  God  nor  vices. 
He  is  handsome,  and  his  heart 
Is  like  a  sphere  of  gold  in  the  night. 

Solitude 
Speak  not  of  a  man  who  is  not  handsome, 
Nor  of  a  man  less  pm-e  than  a  sleeping  flower, 
Nor  less  sovereign  than  a  palm-tree  in  the  desert. 

The  Man-hater 
If  there  were  one  on  om*  earth  or  in  the  skies, 
A  friend  would  be  pm-er  than  a  sleeping  flower. 
Hearken,  SoUtude,  this  mask  beUeves 
That  a  friend  can  be  other  than  splendid. 
Speak  to  the  worms,  Plebs,  offer  them 
Yom*  mangled  wares,  yom-  specked  oranges, 
Your  widowed  women  and  your  friends  I 

Plebs 
He  is  also  faithful ;  he  had  a  friend  ten  years. 

Solitude 
You  have  lost,  Plebs  ;  the  game  is  up. 

The  Man-hater 
I  want  no  heart  that  has  loved  ; 
I  want  no  friend  who  will  be  a  heretic. 
There  is  the  flesh  and  the  daemon  of  the  mind  ; 
There  are  the  trees  and  also  the  perfumes  ; 
There  are  shadows  and  memories  ; 
There  are  images  and  dreams  ; 
There  is  hope 
And  sorrow ; 
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U  y  a  la  pensee  qui  serait  a  lui, 

Et  non  pas  mienne, 

Et  qui  serait  dans  lui  comme  une  sale  chose  etrangere 

Dans  un  coffre  ferme.  .  .  . 

Plebs 
U  ne  te  quittera  pas,  6  Poete,  6  Misanthrope. 
Lui,  c'est  son  ami  qui  I'abandonna. 

La  Solitude 
Un  ami  ne  quitte  pas  son  ami. 

Le  Misanthrope 
Je  ne  veux  ni  d'un  ami  que  Ton  quitte, 
Ni  d'un  ami  qui  recule. 
Je  veux  celui  qui, 

Marchant  avee  moi  dans  les  crimes, 
Chante  avec  moi 
Le  ccEur  des  paradis  ! 
Je  veux  d'un  ami  qui  sache  mourir. 

Plebs 
II  sera  ton  esclave,  6  Poete  ! 

La  Solitude 
0  Brute  miserable,  tu  as  perdu  ! 
Retire-toi ! 

II  ne  sortira  pas  de  la  toile  d'araignee  de  son  ombre. 
Ton  masque  est  plus  cruel  que  mon  panier ! 

Le  Misanthrope 
Je  ne  veux  pas  d'un  esclave  ; 
Je  veux  qu'il  ait  un  Dieu. 
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There  is  the  thought  that  would  be  his 

And  not  mine. 

That  would  be  in  him  like  some  foul  foreign  thing 

In  a  sealed-up  chest. 

Plebs 
He  will  not  leave  you,  O  Poet,  0  Man-hater. 
It  was  his  friend  who  abandoned  him. 

Solitude 
A  friend  does  not  leave  his  friend. 

The  Man-hater 
I  want  neither  friend  who  can  be  left, 
Nor  friend  who  draws  back. 
I  want  him  who. 
Walking  with  me  in  crime, 
Sings  with  me 
The  heart  of  paradise  ! 
I  want  a  friend  who  knows  how  to  die. 

Plebs 
He  will  be  your  slave,  0  Poet ! 

Solitude 

0  wretched  Brute,  you  have  lost ! 
Go  away ! 

He  will  not  come  out  of  the  spider's  web  of  his  shadow. 
Your  mask  is  more  cruel  than  my  screen. 

The  Man-hater 

1  want  no  slave  ; 

I  wish  him  to  have  a  God  : 
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II  faut  que  cela  soit  moi. 

Je  veux  d'un  ami  qui  soit  un  Dieu, 

Et  qu'il  goute  des  memes  herbes  que  moi, 

Et  qu'il  trempe  ses  mains  au  meme  sang. 

Je  veux  qu'il  me  suive, 

Et  qu'il  embrasse  ma  tete  coupee. 

Tu  le  sais, 
Nez  de  truie ! 


THE  OFFERING  OF  PLEBS 

It  must  be  I. 

I  want  a  friend  who  is  a  God. 

Who  will  taste  of  the  same  herbs  as  I, 

And  dip  his  hands  in  the  same  blood. 

I  want  him  to  follow  me, 

And  to  kiss  my  head  when  struck  off. 

You  know  it, 
O  Swine-snout ! 


ULYSSE  BATIT  SON  LIT 

ULYSSE  glorieux,  revenu  des  batailles 
Choisit  une  terre,  dans  la  ville  qui  sourit 
a  sa  paix 
II  est  a  eux  ;  il  s'est  donne  avec  la  paix. 
Tous  le  touchent,  et, 
S'il  pose  la  main  sur  les  yeux. 
Tous  crient 

"  II  songe  a  trahir,  il  est  orgueilleux 
Peut-etre  croit-il  nous  faire  honneur 
Meme  en  ne  nous  regardant  pas. 
Nous  ferons  deux  nouvelles  statues  pour  toi,  Ulysse  ! 
Tu  seras  bien  force  a  te  tenir  parmi  nous." 

Or,  Ulysse  ne  songe  pas  a  fuir. 
II  sait  rhomme  dans  les  cuisines, 
Dans  I'areopage,  dans  les  batailles ; 
II  les  aime  avec  leurs  ecailles  de  poisson, 
Leurs  nageoires  sur  un  corps  de  truie, 
Et  la  tete  est  celle  du  canard, 
Les  pattes  celles  du  coq, 
Avec  des  ailes  de  moineau  ; 
II  aime  lem*  saveur  de  mauvais  pain  d'epices. 
Mais  souvent,  le  soir,  I'odeur  de  chat, 
L'odeur  est  trop  forte, 
Et  il  ne  pent  plus  embrasser  ses  amis. 
"  Que  ma  statue  et   ma  pensee  soient  avec  eux," 
dit-il. 
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ULYSSES,  all-glorious,  returned  from  war. 
Chooses  a  rood  of  earth  in  the  town  that 
smiled  on  his  peace  ; 
He  is  theirs  ;  he  gave  himself  with  peace. 
All  touch  him,  and. 
If  he  should  cover  his  eyes, 
They  all  cry  out : 

"  He  is  plotting  our  betrayal ;  he  is  proud ; 
Perhaps  he  thinks  he  does  us  honour 
Even  in  not  looking  at  us  .  .  . 
We  will  set  up  two  new  statues  to  you,  Ulysses  ! 
You  shall  be  compelled  to  remain  with  us." 

But  Ulysses  has  no  thought  of  fleeing. 
He  knows  men  in  their  kitchens, 
In  their  councils,  in  battle  ; 
He  loves  them  with  their  fish- scales. 
Their  fins  on  the  body  of  a  sow. 
And  their  head  that  of  a  duck. 
Their  claws  those  of  a  cock, — 
With  their  sparrow's  wings. 
He  loves  their  savour  of  bad  gingerbread. 
But  often,  in  the  evening,  their  cat's  odour, 
Their  odour  is  too  strong. 
And  he  can  no  longer  embrace  his  friends. 
**  Let  my  statue  and  the  thought  of  me  be  with  them," 
he  says. 
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Dans  sa  terre,  autour  d'nn  sycomore 

II  eleve  un  mur  rond  de  pierre  et  de  bois  ; 

A  la  hauteur  du  front,  il  coupe  une  porte  ; 

Elle  n'est  pas  plus  large  que  des  epaules  d'homme. 

Puis  il  la  ferme  avee  des  planches 

Conrnie  les  cinq  doigts  de  la  main  cachent  une  blessure, 

"  Comme   un   pied   applique   aux   vastes   fesses   des 

hommes  " 
Dit-il ;  mais  il  rougit, 
"  Comme  un  couvercle  sur  le  monde 
Comme  un  couvercle  sur  un  pot  de  f  romage  pique  des 

vers." 
Dit-il ;  mais  il  rougit, 
Et  se  frappe  trois  fois  la  poitrine. 

La  f oule  regarde  le  mm* 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  fenetres. 

"  Ulysse  n'a  pas  le  droit  de  se  mettre  au  tombeau." 

Le    jeune    Franklin    s'accroche    aux    branches    du 

sycomore, 
Se  hisse,  et  regarde  par  dessus  le  mur. 
XI  retombe  sur  ses  pieds  de  sycophante ; 
*'  Ah  !  il  scie  le  tronc  de  I'arbre,"  crie-t-il. 
"  II  nous  trahit,  il  nous  vend,  il  nous  renie." 

"  Ulysse,    Ulysse !     nous    avons    depose    des    roses 

blanches 
Sous  ta  statue, 
Ulysse,  Ulysse !    nous  accrochons  des  roses  rouges  a 

ta  porte ; 
Ulysse,  montre-toi  aux  bourgeois  de  la  ville." 
II  a  scie  le  tronc. 
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On  his  rood  of  earth,  about  a  sycamore, 

He  builds  a  round  wall  of  stone  and  wood  ; 

He  cuts  a  door  in  it  as  high  as  a  man's  eyes. 

It  is  no  wider  than  a  man's  shoulders  ; 

Then  he  shuts  it  with  planks 

As  the  five  fingers  of  the  hand  hide  a  wound, 

"  As  a  foot  appUed  to  the  vast  buttocks  of  men," 

He  says  ;  but  he  blushes, 

"  As  a  cover  on  the  world. 

As  a  cover  on  a  cheese  swarming  with  worms," 

He  says  ;    but  he  blushes. 

And  strikes  his  breast  three  times. 


The  crowd  looks  at  the  wall ; 

There  are  no  windows  in  it. 

"  Ulysses  has  no  right  to  entomb  himself." 

Young  Franklin  clutches  the  branches  of  the  syca- 
more. 

Hoists  himself,  and  looks  over  the  wall. 

He  falls  back  again  on  to  his  sycophant's  feet : 

"  Ah  !  he  is  sawing  the  trunk  of  the  tree,"  he  cries  ; 

"  He  is  betraying  us ;  he  is  selling  us ;  he  denies 
us." 

"  Ulysses,  Ulysses  !   we  have  placed  white  roses 

On  your  statue. 

Ulysses,  Ulysses !    we  are  hanging  red  roses  on  your 

door ; 
Ulysses!    show    yourself    to    the    burgesses    of    the 

town." 
He  has  sawn  the  trunk. 
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II  en  separe  des  planches  adorables, 

Et  que  Ton  pent  aimer  d'amour, 

Des  planches  plus  aimables  que  des  miches  de  pain. 

Ulysse,  sans  clous  de  fer 

Construit  son  lit  avec  le  sycomore. 

"  Ulysse,  Ulysse,  le  conseil  te  reclame. 
Nous  lui  contames  ce  que  tu  fis  de  I'arbre  " 
Lui  avait-on,  avec  la  terre,  donne  I'arbre 
D'ou  le  jeune  Franklin  pouvait  le  voir  ? 
"  II  n'a  pas  le  droit, 
Pas  le  droit. 

II  y  a  peut-etre  un  souterrain 
Certainement  il  re9oit  les  messages  sans  fils. 
Oui,  il  communique  avec  I'ennemi." 

Ulysse  avec  des  couleurs  rouges  et  noires 

Trace  des  signes  de  joie  sur  son  lit  et  sur  sa  porte. 

Puis  il  rit, 

II  rit,  et  son  coeur 

Au  miHeu  de  Fair  joyeux  de  la  poitrine 

Est  comme  une  rose  sensuelle  qui  s'ouvre. 

Elle  s'epanouit  comme  un  soupir  d'aise  sans  limite. 

Alors,  du  cote  de  la  mer 
II  fore  un  trou  dans  la  muraille. 
"  Je  vais  prendre  femme  "  dit-il, 
"  Je  sais  bien  comment  elle  sera,  lisse  et  blanche 
Des  cheveux  ni  de  ble,  ni  de  chataigne 
Et  des  yeux  sages  avec  I'ardeur  des  chats. 
Mais  je  veux  la  voir  dans  ce  jour  d' exultation ; 
A  peine  s'il  me  faut  ajouter  une  table,  im  coffre,  un 
autel." 
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Ulysses  7vith  colours  of  black  and  red 


ULYSSE  BUILDS  HIS  BED 

He  cuts  from  it  some  adorable  planks, 

Worthy  of  love  even, 

Planks  more  lovable  than  loaves  of  bread. 

Ulysses,  without  iron  nails, 

Makes  his  bed  of  the  sycomore. 

*'  Ulysses  !  Ulysses  !  the  council  is  asking  for  you. 

We  have  told  it  what  you  did  to  the  tree." 

Had  they,  with  the  plot  of  earth,  given  him  the  tree 

Whence  young  FrankUn  could  see  him  ? 

"  He  had  no  right. 

No  right. 

There  is  an  underground  passage  perhaps. 

He  certainly  receives  wireless  messages. 

Yes  !  he  is  in  communication  with  the  enemy." 

Ulysses  with  colours  of  black  and  red 

Paints  symbols  of  gladness  on  his  bed  and  on  his  door. 

Then  he  laughs. 

He  laughs,  and  his  heart 

Amid  the  glad  air  in  his  chest 

Is  like  a  sensual  rose  opening. 

It  expands  Hke  a  sigh  of  limitless  ease. 

Then,  on  the  side  nearest  the  sea, 
He  bores  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
"  I  shall  take  a  wife,"  he  says. 

"  I  know  exactly  what  she  will  be  hke,  smooth  and  white. 
With  hair  neither  yellow  as  com  nor  brown  as  chestnut. 
And  with  wise  eyes  that  bum  like  a  cat's. 
But  I  want  to  see  her  on  this  day  of  exultation. 
There  is  hardly  need  for  me  to  add  a  table,  a  chest, 
an  altar." 
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Ulysse  regarde  par  le  trou  ouvert  dans  la  pierre 

lis  sont  mille  autour  du  mur  rond 

Et  il  entend  que  les  hommes  disent 

"  A-t-il  ses  armes  ? 

Vous  savez  combien  des  la  mamelle  il  fut  malin 

Habile  aux  armes 

Et  mechant." 

II  voit  que  les  hommes  sont  charges  de  fagots 

II  y  a  un  bucher  autour  de  la  maison. 

Les  femmes  I'arrosent  avec  I'huile  des  lampes 

Et  y  versent  celles  de  leur  toilette  ; 

Les  cuisiniers  I'huile  des  poissons  conserves, 

Les  charrons  la  poix  des  charrettes, 

Le  batelier  apporte  une  marmite  de  goudron, 

Et  im  capitaine,  vetu  de  ses  medailles  de  Sioux 

Pousse  la  flamme  d'une  torche  sous  le  bucher. 

lis  cuisent  Ulysse 

Car  il  est  bien  a  eux. 

Au  loin  les  statues  sont  trainees  vers  la  mer. 

Un  chaudronnier  les  achete  a  la  foule  trahie. 

II  paie  trois  guinees  pour  boire  en  paix. 

Ulysse  cuit. 

Les  jeunes  filles  chantent 

Rougies  par  la  lueurs  des  flammes, 

Et  les  meres  ravies,  sourient. 


ULYSSES  BUILDS  HIS  BED 

Ulysses  looks  through  the  hole  made  in  the  stone. 

There  are  a  thousand  people  about  the  round  wall, 

And  he  hears  men  saying, 

"  Has  he  his  arms  ? 

You  know  how,  even  as  a  suckling,  he  was  cunning 

And  clever  with  arms 

And  wicked." 

He  sees  that  the  men  are  loaded  with  faggots  ; 

There  is  a  fimeral  pile  about  his  house  ; 

The  women  soak  it  with  the  oil  of  the  lamps, 

And  pour  on  it  those  of  their  toilet ; 

Tlie  cooks  the  oil  of  preserved  fish ; 

The  wheelwrights  the  pitch  of  their  carts ; 

The  boatman  brings  a  cauldron  of  tar, 

And  a  captain,  covered  with  his  Sioux  medals, 

Thrusts  a  torch's  flame  beneath  the  wood-pile. 

They  roast  Ulysses, 

For  he  is  indeed  theirs  ! 

In  the  distance,  the  statues  are  being  dragged  to  the 

sea; 
A  coppersmith  buys  them  from  the  betrayed  crowd. 
He  pays  three  guineas  to  drink  in  peace. 
Ulysses  roasts. 
The  maidens  sing, 

Reddened  by  the  hght  of  the  flames. 
And  the  delighted  mothers  smile. 
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DEPUIS  que  Gridale  salt  que  le  soleil  est  noir, 
Le  souhait  ne  brille  plus  dans  ses  yeux. 
II  ne  fait  aucun  reproche  aux  poetes  ni 
aux  meres ; 
Ses  regards  sortent  de  la  nuit  sans  fond, 
Comme  un  jardin,  dont  la  porte  ruinee 
Decouvre  a  jamais  le  desert  immuable. 
Dans   ses   yeux   plonge   sans   remonter   le   soleil   de 
tenebres. 

Qui  se  leve  pour  dire 

Que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  en  plein  jour  ? 

Ceux  qui  n'ont  jamais  reclame  I'aide  divine, 

Et  dont  le  Dieu  est  dans  le  def aut  du  ventre, 

Crevent  de  rire  sous  le  masque  de  Gridale. 

Son  ame  rapee  et  inutile  ne  vaut  pas  un  salaire  de 

fille; 
Son   habit  vraiment   historique,   n'est   qu'une   toile 

d'araignee. 

Ceux  qui  ont  un  Dieu  assis,  coi,  sur  sa  chaise  cassee, 
Plus  simple  et  plus  taciturne  qu'il  n'est  cretin, 
Et  qui  ne  comprend  jamais  rien, 
Comme  un  vieux  muet  hors  des  usages, 
A  qui  Ton  parle  avec  trop  d'ardeur, 
Ceux-la  jettent  des  pierres  a  Gridale, 
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SINCE  Gridale  has  known  that  the  sun  is  black, 
Desire  shines  no  more  in  his  eyes. 
He  lays  no  blame  either  on  poets  or  mothers  ; 
His  gaze  comes  from  a  bottomless  night, 
like  a  garden  whose  ruined  door 
Unbares  for  ever  the  immutable  desert. 
The  sun  of  darkness  plunges  into  his  eyes  and  is  lost 
there. 

Who  will  arise  and  say 

That  we  do  not  Hve  in  the  full  light  of  day  ? 

Those  who  have  never  asked  for  divine  aid, 

Whose  God  is  in  the  folds  of  their  stomach, 

Burst  into  laughter  at  Gridale's  mask. 

His  threadbare  and  useless  soul  is  not  worth  a  trull*s 

wage. 
His  really  historical  coat  is  nothing  but  a  spider's 

web. 

Those  who  have  a  God  sitting  quietly  on  his  broken 

chair, 
Who  is  more  simple  and  taciturn  than  he  is  idiotic, 
A  God  who  understands  nothing  at  all, 
like  a  speechless  old  man  out  of  touch  with  things. 
Who  is  addressed  with  too  great  earnestness, — 
These  threw  stones  at  Gridale, 
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Et  sur  chaque  pierre  ils  inscrivent  le  nom 
Du  Dieu,  image  de  I'homme  branlant,  assis  sur  sa 
chaise  cassee. 

Qui  se  leve  pour  dire 

Que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  en  pleine  lumiere  ? 

Gridale  serre  les  dents,  et  ne  crie  pas. 
II  ne  regarde  plus  que  les  choses  aveugles, 
Quelques  carabes  et  des  poules  qui  ne  sont  pas 

mauvaises, 
Et  a  qui  ses  yeux  ne  disent  pas 
La  couleur  senile  du  vrai  soleil. 

Et  par  les  annees  qui  sont  les  briques  de  la  vie, 
Les  hommes  disparaissent ; 
Ils  ont  fini  de  f  aire  comme  lui ; 
Ils  ont  disparu  du  miroir  de  ses  yeux. 
Mais  il  n'a  pas  fait  une  plainte, 
Car  c'est  lui  qui  s'est  donne  la  nuit, 
Et   non   pas    les   Meres,    innocentes,    menteuses    et 
cyniques. 

Qui  se  l^ve  pour  dire 

Que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  en  pleine  lumiere  ? 

Or,  quand  Gridale  est  tombe 

Ruine  par  la  soif  et  la  f  aim 

On  I'a  porte  dans  un  lit,  par  charite. 

est  tres  beau,  dormant,  les  paupieres  serrees. 
Ce  sera  un  mort  a  montrer  en  sculpture. 
Et  sa  garde  s'avance  avec  de  I'eau  et  une  orange, — 
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And  on  each  stone  they  wrote  the  name  of  the  God, 
The  image  of  tottering  man,  seated  on  his  broken 
chair. 

Who  will  arise  and  say 

That  we  do  not  live  in  the  full  light  ? 

Gridale  set  his  teeth,  and  did  not  cry  out. 

He  turned  his  eyes  away  from  all  but  blind  things, 

A  few  beetles  and  hens  that  were  not  bad, 

To  which  his  eyes  did  not  tell 

The  senile  colour  of  the  true  sun. 

And  through  the  years  which  are  the  bricks  of  life, 

Men  disappear ; 

They  have  given  up  doing  as  he  did  ; 

They  have  disappeared  from  the  mirror  of  his  eyes. 

But  he  has  not  complained. 

For  it  was  he  who  endowed  himself  with  night. 

And  not  innocent,  lying  and  cynical  Mothers. 

Who  will  arise  and  say 

That  we  do  not  live  in  the  full  Ught  ? 

Now,  when  Gridale  broke  down, 

Ruined  by  thirst  and  hunger. 

They  carried  him  to  a  bed,  out  of  charity. 

He  is  very  handsome  sleeping  there  with  his  closed 

eyes; 
He  will  make  a  fine  statue,  when  dead. 
And  his  nurse  approached  him  with  water  and  an 

orange, — 
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Les  cils  de  Taffame  battent, — 

Ses  yeux  s'ouvrent, — 

Nuit  !— 

La  garde  fuit, — 

Le  verre  se  brise. 

Gridale  est  comme  une  corde  usee. 

Un  esclave  lui  donne  un  fusil, 

Puis  lui  montre  des  hommes  qu'il  f aut  tuer ; 

Mais  il  reflechit  et  ne  sait  encore 

Ou  ces  hommes  sont  separes  de  tout  ce  qui  n'est 

rien ; 
II  demande  s'il  est  vrai  que  ces  hommes  ne  sont  pas 

lui-meme ; 
II  affirme  qu'il  leur  appartient,  et  qu'eux  lui  appar- 

tiennent. 
L'esclave  le  frappe 
Et  lui  casse  un  os  ; 
Car  il  a  regarde  ses  yeux 
Ou  le  soleil  plonge  sans  remonter 
Et  il  n'y  avait  pas  les  images  des  esclaves  et  des 

papes. 
II  Ta  frappe  avec  un  baton  portant  le  titre 
Du  Dieu  tremblant,  assis  sur  sa  chaise  cassee. 
Ensuite  on  I'a  enferme  dans  ime  prison. 

Qui  se  leve  pour  dire 

Que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  en  plein  jom*  ? 

Le  geolier  porte  des  medailles. 
II  a  tue  un  peu  de  canaille  noire  et  blanche 
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The  eyelashes  of  the  famished  man  quivered, — 

His  eyes  opened, — 

Night  !- 

The  nurse  fled, — 

The  glass  is  broken. 

Gridale  is  like  a  worn-out  cord. 

A  slave  gave  him  a  gun, 

And  then  pointed  out  to  him  men  whom  he  must 

kiU; 
But  he  reflected,  and  could  not  be  sure 
Where  these  men  were  separated  from  all  that  which 

is  nothing ; 
He  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  these  men  were  not 

himself ; 
He  asserted  that  he  belonged  to  them,  and  that  they 

belonged  to  him. 
The  slave  struck  him, 
And  broke  one  of  his  bones  ; 
For  he  had  looked  into  his  eyes 
Into  which  the  sun  plunged  and  was  lost. 
And  he  did  not  find  there  the  images  of  slaves  and 

popes. 
He  struck  him  with  a  stick  bearing  the  title 
Of  the  trembling  God,  seated  on  his  broken  chair. 
Then  they  shut  him  up  in  prison. 

Who  will  arise  and  say 

That  we  do  not  live  in  the  full  light  of  day  ? 

The  gaoler  wore  medals, 
He  had  killed  a  little  black  and  white  riff-raff 
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Qui  refusait  de  croire  qu'il  apportait 

A  la  fois  la  bible  et  la  mort. 

Et  si  Gridale  n'est  pas  aveugle, 

Qu'il  voie  le  monde  comme  le  voient  les  geoliers 

Cet  homme  Gridale,  il  faut  I'ecorcher  : 

II  a  un  soleil  noir  dans  les  yeux. 


Le  geolier  lui  enleve  son  matelas  et  sa  charpie  ; 

Puis  on  lui  coupe  I'os  casse  de  la  jambe. 

Et  comme  divine  recreation 

Le  ministre  de  la  prison  accroche  tres  haut 

Le  pain  du  bancal  a  un  clou. 

Par  le  guichet,  les  geoliers  regardent 

Le  cypide  qui  saute 

En  tendant  les  mains  vers  le  pain. 


Mais  il  ne  crie  pas  et  serre  a  peine  les  dents. 

II  passe  les  mers,  va  boitant  dans  d'autres  pays. 

Et  Ton  sait  comment  il  est,  sans  I'avoir  vu  jamais. 

Car  la  lumiere,  ici,  jouit  aussi  d'une  bonne  renommee. 

Sa  f  aim  creuse  un  nouvel  abime  dans  I'abime. 

Et  quand  il  va  peut-etre  mourir 

Un  homme  jeune  lui  donne  du  ragout  et  un  habit ; 

Puis  on  le  charge  de  montrer  le  latin  a  des  collegiens. 

lis  n'ont  jamais  reclame  I'aide  de  Dieu, 

lis  ignorent  qu'il  y  a  un  Dieu  assis,  coi,  sur  sa  chaise 

cassee ; 
Mais  ils  ont  peur,  ils  craignent  ses  yeux 
Et  sa  jambe  de  bois. 
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Who  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  the  bearer 

Both  of  the  Bible  and  death. 

And  if  Gridale  is  not  blind, 

Let  him  see  the  world  as  gaolers  see  it ! 

This  man  Gridale  must  be  flayed  : 

He  has  a  black  sun  in  his  eyes. 

The  gaoler  took  away  from  him  his  mattress  and  his 

bandage. 
Then  they  cut  off  the  broken  bone  of  his  leg. 
And  as  a  divine  recreation, 
The  chaplain  of  the  prison  hung 
The  cripple's  bread  high  up  on  a  peg. 
Through  the  wicket  the  gaolers  watched 
The  cripple  jumping 
With  outstretched  hands  towards  the  bread. 

But  he  did  not  cry  out,  and  scarcely  set  his  teeth. 
He  crossed  the  seas,  went  limping  into  other  countries. 
And  none  knew  who  he  was,  without  ever  having  seen 

him ; 
For  light,  here  also,  enjoyed  a  good  name. 
His  hunger  hollowed  out  another  abyss  in  the  abyss. 
And  he  was  about  to  die 

When  a  yoimg  man  gave  him  some  stew  and  a  coat ; 
And  they  set  him  to  teach  Latin  to  schoolboys. 
They  had  never  asked  God's  aid  ; 
They  did  not  know  that  there  is  a  God  sitting  quietly 

on  his  broken  chair  ; 
But  they  were  afraid  ;  they  feared  his  eyes 
And  his  wooden  leg. 
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Et  si  Gridale  baisse  les  paupieres 

lis  soupirent  d'aise. 

Alors  ils  ne  regardent  plus  le  maitre  bancal, 

lis  penchent  la  tete  et  murmurent  une  certaine 

vengeance  de  cris, — 
Une  grande  clameur  s'eleve, — 
Les  livres  volent, — 
Gridale  tombe, — 
Du  sang  passe  entre  ses  levres. 

Certes  voici  le  jour  et  la  pleine  lumiere. 

11  s'en  va  dans  la  neige ; 

La  jambe  de  bois  pointille  la  route. 

Au  bout  du  chemin,  il  se  couche  sur  la  neige 

Pour  mourir. 

C'est  alors  qu'il  chante, 

Et  ne  pouvant  plus  chanter 

II  murmiu-e  avec  des  larmes. 

Et  le  Dieu  assis,  coi,  sur  sa  chaise  cassee 

Ouvre  les  yeux  et  la  bouche  de  cretin 

Que  les  larves  lui  ont  donnes  ; 

Mais  il  ne  comprend  jamais  rien. 

Gridale  chante 

Les  grandes  glaces  ferment  sa  bouche 

Dans  la  nuit  de  midi. 


IL    S  EN    VA    DANS    LA    NEIC.K 
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And  when  Gridale  lowered  his  eyes 
They  sighed  with  ease  ; 

And  they  no  longer  looked  at  the  crippled  master. 
They  bent  their  heads  and  murmured  a  certain  venge- 
ance of  cries, — 
A  great  clamour  broke  out, — 
Books  flew, — 
Gridale  fell, — 
Blood  flowed  from  his  lips. 

This  is  indeed  the  day  and  the  full  light  I 

He  went  away  in  the  snow. 

His  wooden  leg  dotted  the  way. 

At  the  end  of  his  road,  he  lay  down  in  the  snow 

To  die. 

Then  he  sang, 

And,  being  able  to  sing  no  longer, 

He  murmured  in  his  tears. 

And  the  God  seated  quietly  on  his  broken  chair 

Opened  his  idiotic  eyes  and  mouth 

Which  the  larvae  had  given  to  him  ; 

But  he  never  understands  anything. 

Gridale  sang. 

Ice  closed  his  mouth 

In  the  night  of  noon. 


DOUTES 

A  PRESENT  je  me  suis  fort  lave, 
Apres  le  savon,  la  pierre  de  sable. 
J'ai  poll  la  peau  entre  mes  yeux 
Et  de  I'ongle  j'ai  gratte  le  pli  du  front 
Mais  je  n'ai  pu  effacer  ce  pli  d'aprete. 

lis  ont  mele  des  acides  a  mon  lait 

Car  tout  muet  encore  et  sentant  la  coquille 

Je  grimpais  vers  les  recoins  des  chambres 

Et  il  etait  juste  que  j'eusse  mal 

Et  je  prevoyais  un  salaire  de  peines 

Pour  m'etre  plu  a  la  chair  d'un  fruit 

Pour  avoir  goute  aux  resines  des  pins. 

Je  fus  grotesque  des  le  maillot 
Refusant  la  nourriture,  crachant  le  lait. 
Un  jour  je  souris  il  est  vrai : 
J'avais  trouve  une  croix  de  cuivre, 
Dans  une  robe  noire. 

J'avais  le  museau  plus  triste  qu'une  ferule. 
J'etais  un  enfant  vert 
Et  aigre  comme  du  brou. 

Quand  la  tete  de  I'homme  est  comme  une  balle, 
Avec  trois  taches  rouges  et  deux  taches  bleues, 
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I  HAVE  washed  myself  thoroughly, 
Scoured  myself  with  soap,  then  sandstone. 
I  have  polished  the  skin  between  my  eyes. 
And  scratched  at  the  crease  in  my  forehead  with  my 

nail ; 
But  I  cannot  remove  its  harshness. 

They  mixed  acids  with  my  milk  ; 

Before  I  could  speak,  while  the  marks  of  my  clouts 

were  still  on  me, 
I  crept  into  the  darkest  corners  of  rooms  ; 
And  it  was  just  that  I  suffered  ; 
I  foresaw  a  salary  of  sorrows 
Because  I  liked  the  flesh  of  an  apple, 
Because  I  tasted  the  resin  of  pine-trees. 

I  was  grotesque  even  in  my  swaddling-clothes, 

Refusing  my  food,  spitting  out  my  milk. 

One  day  I  smiled  it  is  true  : 

I  had  found  a  Httle  brass-bound  Bible 

In  a  black  gown. 

My  face  was  more  dismal  than  a  schoolmaster's  rod. 

I  was  a  green  and  bitter  child 

Like  a  walnut-husk. 

When  the  head  of  man  is  like  a  ball 
With  three  red  stains  and  two  blue  stains, 
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Et  que  sa  chevelure  est  un  essaim  d'abeilles  blondes, 

II  est  heureux  comme  une  poupee  de  bois. 

Cependant  alors  j'etais  grave  et  j'avais  foi, 

Vous  ne  me  vites  ni  rire  ni  pleurer ; 

Mon  office  etait  d'etre  grave  et  tres  bon ; 

D'ailleurs  ma  gravite  de  tapir  meditatif 

Faisait  la  honte  de  mes  amis. 

La  joie  critique  des  pedagogues. 

O  !   burlesque  victime  des  maisons  fanatiques  ! 

Je  cherchais  en  secret  im  dieu  que  je  pusse  adorer, 
Une  statue  en  bois  de  la  confiance  illimitee. 

Le  chapeau  du  pere  etait  sacre. 

Certes  il  y  avait  d'autres  peres 

Mais  celui-ci  etait  le  seul 

Qui  fut  tel  et  tel. 

II  fumait  sa  pipe  avec  integrite. 

On  se  coUfut  pres  de  lui 

Pour  tirer  par  le  nez  son  odeur  d'homme. 

II  etait  Facte  et  I'essence  du  monde 

Et  le  maitre  ordonnateiu-  de  tous  les  mysteres. 

La  il  ne  fallait  point  discuter. 

Je  n'avais  pas  de  haine  pour  les  autres  peres, 

Un  peu  de  pitie  pour  les  autres  enfants. 

Et  la  mere  etait  le  pain  et  le  beurre 
La  rosee  froide  de  six  heures  et  la  cerise, 
Les  draps  blancs  au  reseda 
Et  le  rond  chaud  des  levres  sur  la  joue. 
Toutes  les  femmes  avaient  une  fievre  tremblante 
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You  never  saw  nic  lam^li  or  cry 
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And  his  hair  is  a  swarm  of  blond  bees, 

He  is  as  happy  as  a  wooden  doll. 

Yet  at  that  time  I  was  grave  ;  I  had  faith  ; 

You  never  saw  me  laugh  or  cry. 

My  business  was  to  be  grave  and  very  good. 

But  my  meditative  tapir  gravity 

Was  the  shame  of  all  my  friends 

And  the  analytical  joy  of  the  pedagogues. 

0  burlesque  victim  of  a  fanatical  home  ! 

1  sought  in  secret  for  a  god  I  might  worship, 
A  wooden  statue  of  illimitable  confidence. 

My  father's  hat  was  sacred. 

Certainly,  there  were  other  fathers, 

But  this  was  the  only  one 

Who  was  so  .  .  .  and  so. 

He  smoked  his  pipe  with  integrity. 

You  pressed  yourself  close  to  him 

To  snuff  the  man's  smell  of  him. 

He  was  the  word  and  the  essence  of  the  world. 

And  the  master-orderer  of  all  the  mysteries ; 

With  him  there  was  no  arguing. 

I  had  no  hatred  for  other  fathers, 

A  little  pity  for  other  children. 

And  my  mother  was  the  bread  and  butter. 

The  cold  dew  of  evening  and  the  sweetness  of  the 

cherry, 
The  white  sheets  smelling  of  mignonette. 
And  the  warm  circle  of  lips  on  my  cheek. 
All  other  women  had  a  fidgety  fever, 
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£t  parlaient  sans  mesure, 

Elies  n'etaient  pas  notre  mere 

Toutes  ces  femmes  n'etaient  pas  notre  colombe. 

La  mere  n'etait  pas  un  corps 

Mais  une  chaleur, 

Et  une  petite  odeur  de  citron  et  d'ambre. 

EUe  n'etait  pas  un  corps,  mais  ime  certaine  robe 

Unique,  avec  ses  mains  de  mere 

Et  ses  yeux  humides 

Ouverts  ! 

Ah !   mais  aujourd'hui 

Le  grotesque  du  serieux, 

Le  biu'lesque  de  la  foi 

Sont  une  boisson  aigre  et  quotidienne. 

C'est  fou  et  dehanche, 

Peut-etre  sans  pieds 

Ou  avec  mille  pattes  sottes 

Qa  grouille  dans  la  mare  des  idees. 

C'est  separe  du  dieu  de  I'enfant 

Et  traine  cbmme  une  superstition  dans  le  nihiliste. 

Je  n'ai  plus  de  visage,  ni  de  dos, 

Une  espece  de  Don  Quichotte  des  animaux 

Un  chevalier  a  la  Bourse. 

II  a  cent  tares  avec  la  fierte  .  .  . 

De  qui  parles-tu  ? 

Je  ne  sais. 

Voila  son  ancienne  trompe  de  tapir  meditatif 
II  a  les  yeux  de  la  taupe, 
Le  corps  du  brochet  macule  comme  un  faune, 
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And  spoke  without  measure ; 

They  were  not  my  mother. 

All  these  women  were  not  my  dove. 

My  mother  was  not  a  body 

But  a  warmth, 

And  a  slight  odour  of  lemon  and  amber. 

She  was  not  a  body,  but  a  certain  unique  gown, 

With  her  mother's  hands 

And  her  moist  eyes 

Wide-open  ! 

Ah  !  but  to-day 

The  grotesqueness  of  gravity. 

The  burlesque  of  faith 

Are  a  bitter  and  daily  drink. 

It  is  all  mad  and  lopsided, 

Perhaps  without  feet. 

Or  with  a  thousand  stupid  feet 

Slopping  in  a  marsh  of  ideas, 

And  separated  from  the  God  of  childhood, 

And  dragging  on  like  a  superstition  in  a  nihiUst. 

I  have  no  longer  either  face  or  back, — 

A  kind  of  Don  Quixote  of  the  animals, 

A  knight-errant  among  stockjobbers. 

He  has  a  hundred  tares  with  his  pride. 

Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

I  do  not  know. 

Look  at  his  old  meditative  tapir's  snout. 

He  has  a  mole's  eyes, 

The  body  of  a  pike,  spotted  like  a  faun, 
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Les  pattes  avortees  en  crochets  obtus  ; 
Et  Ton  pense  que  je  n'ai  pas  de  jambes 
C'est  un  horame  qui  croit, 
Graine  fanatique  dune  famille  honnete. 

Aujourd'hui,  ah !   aujoiu^d'hui, 

II  sait  que  le  pere  dort  sur  sa  pipe, 

Qu'il  n'est  pas  meme  la  part  d'un  dieu, 

Et  qu'il  est  dans  une  chaine  de  problemes  de  femmes, 

Que  son  portrait  fut  expose  chez  Elvire. 

II  sait  que  sa  vie  est  batie  avec  les  pierres 

D'une  identique  lachete, 

Une  sorte  de  silence,  monnaie  de  paix, 

Une  lachete  inunonde  sous  la  lumiere 

D'un  jour,  dans  une  vie  isolee. 

Et  ne  croit-il  pas  encore  ? 

Y  a-t-il  luie  chose  pas  immonde  ? 

La  fleur  et  I'enfant  sont  la  chair  du  vice. 

Ou  est  la  purete  d'aubepine  ? 

Je  cherchais  en  secret  un  dieu  que  je  pusse  adorer, 
Une  statue  en  bois  de  la  confiance  ilUmitee. 


II  connait  la  verite  sur  les  meres,  enfin. 

Et  le  pere  et  la  m^re  se  couchent  au  Ut  terrible  de 

I'habitude ! 
Le  nu  navrant  des  soirs, — ^les  bottines  qu'ils  otent, — 
Le  verre  mis  a  sa  place, — ^la  montre  sur  le  marbre, 
La  miserable  chemise, 
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Paws  mistumed  into  blunt  hooks  ; 
And  they  think  that  I  have  no  legs. 
He  is  a  man  who  believes. 
Fanatical  seed  of  an  honest  family  ! 

To-day,  ah !  to-day, 

He  knows  that  his  father  sleeps  over  his  pipe, 

That  he  is  not  even  the  portion  of  a  god, 

And  that  he  is  entangled  in  a  chain  of  women 

problems ; 
That  his  portrait  was  exhibited  at  Elvire's. 
He  knows  that  his  life  is  built  with  stones 
Of  an  identical  cowardice, 
A  kind  of  silence,  the  small-change  of  peace, 
A  filthy  cowardice  beneath  the  light  of  a  day 
In  an  isolated  life. 

And  does  he  not  still  believe  ? 

Is  there  anything  not  filthy  ? 

Flowers  and  children  are  the  flesh  of  vice. 

Where  is  the  hawthorn-blossom  ? 

I  sought  in  secret  a  god  I  might  worship, 
A  wooden  statue  of  ilUmitable  confidence. 

He  knows  the  truth  about  mothers,  now. 

And  father  and  mother  sleep  in  the  terrible  bed  of 

habit ! 
The  heartrending  nakedness  at  night,  the  boots  they 

take  off, 
The  tumbler  standing  in  its  place,  the  watch  on  the 

dressing-table. 
The  wretched  shirt, 
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Les  chiens  qui  aboient 

Avec  les  locomotives  et  les  chats, 

Et  voila  qu'il  croit  encore. 

Et  voila  qu'il  croit  encore, 

L'homme  burlesque 

Qui  s'est  donne  un  univers 

Et  un  dieu  comme  un  incendie  immense 

Dont  il  sent  la  f  umee  ; 

Et  certes  ce  n'est  peut-etre  qu'un  bucher 

Fait  avec  les  fanes  de  pommes  de  terre. 

Mes  cheveux  s'isolent  et  meurent,  epis  blancs, 
Ma  tete  n'est  plus  une  balle  rose, 
Et  dans  les  fossettes  de  mes  joues  des  poils  pointus 
se  croisent. 

Alors  il  croit  pourtant, 

Le  burlesque  croit,  la  hache  a  la  main  ; 

II  va  equarrir  son  reve  dans  les  coeurs, 

Batir  son  reve  fanatique  avec  des  morts, 

Et  deux  vivants  peut-etre ; 

Et  quand  il  goute  le  vinaigre  burlesque, 

II  repousse  la  pensee  qui  vient : 

Ce  vinaigre,  c'est  son  coeur  bas  qui  le  distille, 

Car  le  lait  etait  de  bonne  source. 

Le  pli  d'aprete  sur  son  front 

N'etait  pas  une  cicatrice. 

II  n'y  a  pas  a  rire,  rien  a  objecter. 
On  n'est  pas  un  animal, 
Qui  vit  pour  nourrir  ses  graines  ; 
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The  dogs  barking  with  the  trains  and  the  cats, 
And  yet  he  still  beUeves. 

And  yet  he  still  believes 

This  burlesque  of  a  man 

Who  has  given  himself  a  universe 

And  a  god  like  an  immense  conflagration 

Whose  smoke  he  smells  ; 

And  indeed  it  is  perhaps  only  a  bonfire 

Made  with  the  green  tops  of  potatoes. 

My  hair  is  thinning  and  dying,  white  tufts, 
My  head  is  no  longer  a  pink  ball. 
And  in  the  hollows  of  my  cheeks  pointed  hairs  inter- 
cross. 

Nevertheless,  he  believes, 

Axe  in  hand,  this  burlesque  of  a  man  believes  ; 

He  will  cut  his  dream,  four-square,  in  the  hearts  of 

men. 
Build  up  his  fanatical  dream  with  the  dead 
And  perhaps  two  Uving  beings  ; 
And  when  he  tastes  this  burlesque  vinegar. 
He  thrusts  back  the  thought  which  comes. 
This  vinegfir  is  distilled  from  his  lowly  heart. 
For  the  milk  came  from  a  good  source. 
The  harsh  crease  on  his  forehead 
Was  not  a  scar. 

There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,  nothing  to  object  to. 
We  are  not  animals, 
Living  to  feed  our  seed. 
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II  y  a  des  choses  a  croire. 

Tous  les  hommes  ne  sont  pas  faits  de  viande  de  pore. 

II  y  a  des  choses  a  croire. 

II  n'est  pas  certain  que  Ton  tue  tous  les  nobles 

Pour  en  nourrir  la  conscience  des  juif  s  dans  les  banques. 

II  me  reste  de  I'espoir. 

Qui  a  dit  que  je  suis  un  pauvre, 

Une  pauvre  epave 

Separe  de  son  dieu  imaginaire  ? 
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There  is  something  to  believe. 

All  men  are  not  made  of  pig's  flesh. 

There  is  something  to  believe. 

It  is  not  altogether  true  that  the  noble  are  all  killed 

To  feed  the  consciences  of  Jews  in  banks. 

Hope  still  remains  with  me. 

Who  said  that  I  am  a  poor  wretch, 

Mere  flotsam 

Separated  from  its  imaginary  god  ? 


LA  PROMESSE  DU  MERLE 

NON  certes,  le  merle  ne  m'a  jamais  rien  promis, 
II  ne  m'a  jamais  pris  en  secret  pres  de  iui 
Pour  me  center  que  Ton  debarque  des 
fruits  murs, — 
Des  negres  bleus  et  des  indous  de  cuivre, — 
Des  dieux  enivres  avec  du  vin  d'honmie, — 
Le  mage  qui  pour  en  finir, 
Changera  I'homme  en  poisson. 
A  moi,  non,  il  ne  m'a  jamais  rien  promis. 

C'est  prudent  de  chanter  a  la  cantonnade, 
De  parler  de  cette  sorte,  et  que  tous  I'entendent, 
De  chanter  pendant  qu'un  peu  de  pluie 
Fait  briller  des  perles  sous  les  arbres. 

Ce  n'est  pas  fier  de  finir 

Tou jours  a  moitie  !  ^ 

D'envoyer  des  musiques 

Qui  otent  un  peu  le  pave  du  coeur, 

D'envoyer  une  grappe  de  notes 

Comme  un  jeune  adolescent 

Qui  fait  croire  a  demain. 

De  Jeter  trois  notes  de  feu 

Qui  ouvrent  le  coeiu:  fane 

Avec  des  ezardes  de  faim  et  de  soif . 
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HIhc  iii'i^roi-s  and  Hindoos  of  copper 


THE  BLACKBIRD'S  PROMISE 

NO,  indeed,  the  blackbird  has  never  promised 
me  anything ; 
He  has  never  taken  me  aside  in  secret 
To  tell  me  that  they  are  unloading  ripe  fruits, 
Blue  negroes  and  Hindoos  of  copper, — 
Gods  drunken  with  the  wine  of  men, — 
The  magician  who,  to  have  done  with  him. 
Will  change  man  into  fish. 
No,  he  has  never  said  anything  to  me. 

It  is  prudent  to  sing  to  those  behind  the  scenes, 
To  speak  in  such  fashion — so  that  all  may  hear. 
To  sing  while  a  shower  of  rain 
Makes  the  pearls  shine  beneath  the  trees. 

It  is  not  such  a  great  thing 

Always  to  stop  half-finished ! 

To  fling  out  music 

That  takes  a  little  of  the  weight  off  your  heart. 

To  fling  out  a  bunch  of  notes 

like  a  youth  who  compels  belief  in  to-morrow. 

To  strike  three  fiery  notes 
That  open  the  faded  heart 
With  cracks  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
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Et  puis  Ton  ecoute, 
Groupant  ses  sens  en  ronde 
Comme  ime  couronne  de  bleuets 
Autour  d*un  nid  de  coquelicots. 


Mais  il  ne  m'a  jamais  parle  ! 

L'appel  du  merle  m'a  trahi ! 

II  ment  comme  la  lune, — 

Comme  une  pauvre  femme, — 

Comme  le  travail  et  le  salaire, 

II  ment  comme  I'oracle  et  le  prophete, 

Comme  celui  qui,  du  doigt, 

Dans  un  miroir,  s'appelle  lui-meme, 

L'oiseau  crie  triomphe,  et  qu'il  a  trouve, 

Et  va  reveler. 


II  ne  me  dit  pas  une  parole,  a  moi, 


Ce  merle  ne  m'a  jamais  rien  promis  ; 
Mais  il  chante  enfin  triomphe — 
Arrivee  ici,  atterrissage  la, 
Comme  un  crieur  public,  a  tous, 
Joie  resolue,  et  enfin  debarquement ! 
Puis  il  soustrait  quelques  notes  du  jeu, 
Et  je  crois  que  je  suis  sourd 
Car  ce  chant  n'est  plus  qu'un  bruit. 
Roulade  feminine 
Trois  flammes. 
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And  then  you  listen 

Gathering  your  senses  together  in  a  circle 

Like  a  crown  of  cornflowers 

Around  a  bed  of  scarlet  poppies. 


But  he  has  never  spoken  to  me  ! 

The  call  of  the  blackbird  misled  me  ! 

He  lies  Hke  the  moon, — 

Like  a  poverty-stricken  woman, — 

Like  work  and  wages, — 

He  Ues  hke  an  oracle  and  a  prophet, — 

Like  him  who,  with  his  finger, 

Beckons  to  himself  in  a  mirror. 

The  bird  cries  out  in  triumph  ;   he  has  found  out  the 

secret, 
And  will  reveal  it. 


He  has  not  said  a  word  to  me. 


This  blackbird  has  never  promised  me  anything ; 

But  he  is  singing  now  in  triumph — 

Arrival  here,  landing  there. 

Like  a  town  crier,  to  all. 

Resolute  gladness  and  finally  disembarkment ! 

Then  he  filches  several  notes  from  his  play, 

And  I  think  that  I  am  deaf 

For  this  song  is  now  no  more  than  a  noise, 

A  woman  trilling, 

Three  flames, 
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Et  je  demeure 
Le  coeur  f  endu 
Dans  le  meme  jardin  gris, — 

Une  peche  rouge  ecrasee  dans  les  cendres. 


THE  BLACKBIRD'S  PROMISE 

And  I  remain 

With  my  heart  broken 

In  the  same  grey  garden, — 

A  red  peach  crushed  in  ashes. 


rm/i'i^ 


A  BIRD  SPEAKING 


VERGER 

POURTANT  je  suis  seul  dans  ce  verger 
Et  ce  verger  est  seul  dans  la  solitude  verte. 
Et  pourtant  un  sourire  muet  y  palpite, — 
II  est  la,  mais  je  ne  puis  le  voir  encore, — 
II  est  un  inconnu  montant  I'escalier  de  la  maison. 
On  ne  sait  s'il  ouvrira  la  porte, 
Ni  quel  vivant,  s'il  ouvrait, 
ParMtrait  siu*  le  seuil. 

Ce  ne  sont  point  ces  quatre  iris 

Qui  me  regardent  avec  integrite, 

Ni  le  parfum  du  muguet,  tendre  comme  le  poignet 

de  Tamoureuse, 
Ce  ne  sont  point  les  paquerettes  dont  Toeil  surpris  ne 

rit  pas, 
Ni  les  renoncules  semblables  aux  copeaux  de  bemre 
Que  Ton  mange  avec  le  radis. 

Pourtant  je  suis  seul  dans  cette  solitude  verte, 

Et  le  soiu-ire  n'est  pas  au  ciel  taille  dans  la  fleur  du 

lin. 
U  n'y  a  pas  de  crevasse  dans  le  mur 
Et  pas  une  f enetre  ne  me  regarde, 
Ni  aucun  des  oiseaux  que  je  vois 
Parlant  avec  eux-memes 
Et  ne  se  souciant  pas  de  moi. 
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Yef  I  am  alone  in  this  :^rccn  solitude 


ORCHARD 

YET  I  am  alone  in  this  orchard, 
And  this  orchard  is  alone  in  the  green 
solitude. 
Nevertheless,  a  mute  smile  thrills  through  it, — 
It  is  there,  I  cannot  yet  see  it ; — 
It  is  an  unknown  friend  climbing  the  staircase  of  the 

house. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  open  the  door, 
Nor  what  living  being,  if  he  opened  it, 
Would  appear  on  the  threshold. 

It  is  not  these  four  irises 

That  gaze  on  me  with  integrity  ; 

Nor  the  perfume  of  the  lilies-of-the-valley, 

Tender  as  the  wrist  of  the  woman  you  love. 

It  is  not  the  daisies  whose  astonished  eye  does  not 

laugh, 
Nor  the  buttercups  like  the  shavings  of  butter 
You  eat  with  radishes. 

Yet  I  am  alone  in  this  green  solitude. 

And  the  smile  is  not  in  the  heavens  carved  out  of 

flax  flowers. 
There  is  no  crack  in  the  wall. 
And  not  a  window  looks  at  me 
Nor  any  of  the  birds  I  see 
Speaking  among  themselves 
And  heeding  me  not  at  all. 
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— Or,  le  sourire  eclate  en  rire, 

Un  rire  qui  grandit  en  majeste 

La  piu-e  majeste  d'une  pensee  d'enfant  pur,  ou 

Du  souvenir  de  sa  mere  dans  la  pensee 

Du  vieux  poete  qui  ne  fut  aime  que  de  sa  mere. 

Pourtant  je  suis  seul  dans  ce  verger, 

Avec  ce  papier  et  ce  crayon, 

Avec  ce  vieux  chapeau  qui  vit  Naples  et  Amsterdam 

Londres  et  Cologne. 

La  presence,  que  je  sens,  grandit. 

EUe  fait  le  bruit  de  la  mer  dans  mon  coeur. 

J'entends  cette  musique  sans  rimes 

Que  le  virtuose  ignore. 

J'entends  tonner  sans  son, 

Bondir  sans  bruit  le  cantique  de  sa  splendeur. 

Cette  presence  chante  en  mettant  ses  deux  mains 

sur  mes  yeux, 
Et  je  baise  ces  mains-la  en  cherchant  un  visage. 

Pourtant  je  suis  seul  dans  ce  verger 

Avec  ce  vieux  chapeau  qui  vit  Naples  et  Pise, 

Avec  un  pommier  fleuri  en  blanc  et  rose. 

Et  toutes  ses  branches  eclatent  en  rire  presse. 

Mais  alors,  I'ayant  bien  contemple,  je  n'ose  plus  rire  ; 

Je  ne  crois  pas  connaitre  ce  qui  est  la  ! 

Je  ne  sais  que  croire,  et  je  crains  ! 

Je  ne  sais  ce  que  je  crains  devant  ce  sourire 
Aussi  plein  que  I'eau  et  le  feu ; 
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— And  the  smile  breaks  into  laughter, 

A  laughter  which  grows  in  majesty, — 

The  pure  majesty  of  a  pure  child's  thought, 

Or  of  the  remembrance  of  his  mother  in  the  thought 

Of  the  old  poet  who  was  loved  only  by  her. 

Yet  I  am  alone  in  this  orchard, 

With  this  pencil  and  paper, 

With  this  old  hat  which  has  seen  Naples  and 

Amsterdam, 
London  and  Cologne. 

The  presence  which  I  feel  grows. 

It  makes  a  noise  like  the  sea  in  my  hefltft. 

I  hear  that  rhymeless  music 

Which  the  virtuoso  does  not  know. 

I  hear  its  soundless  thunder, 

And  the  noiseless  swell  of  the  hynm  of  its  splendour. 

This  presence  sings  and  places  its  two  hands  over  my 

eyes. 
And  I  kiss  its  hands  there,  and  search  for  a  face. 

Yet  I  am  alone  in  this  orchard. 

With  this  old  hat  that  saw  Naples  and  Pisa, 

With  an  apple-tree  blossoming  in  white  and  pink, 

And  all  its  branches  breaking  into  urgent  laughter. 

But  then,  having  gazed  and  gazed,  I  dare  laugh  no 

longer ; 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  is  there  I 
I  know  not  what  to  believe,  and  I  fear  ! 

I  do  not  know  what  I  fear  before  this  smile. 
Which  is  as  complete  as  water  and  fire  ; 
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Ce  sourire  passe  comme  une  fleche  a  travers 
Les  maisons  ruinees  de  mon  coeur.  .  .  . 

Pourtant  je  suis  seul  dans  ce  verger 

Avec  un  pommier  qui  est  comme  une  vierge 

Ouvrant  sa  robe,  et  qui  montre  un  sein 

Blanc  et  tragique,  un  sein  blanc  d'ivoire  sacre  ; 

Une  vierge  qui  dit  dans  un  sourire  ardent 

"  Vois  si  je  t'aime  !  " 

Et  son  coeur  bat,  je  I'entends  battre  dans 

La  passion  de  I'innocence  .  .  . 

Et  pourtant  je  suis  seul  dans  ce  verger. 
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It  is  like  an  arrow  through 

The  ruined  houses  of  my  heart.  .  .  . 

Yet  I  am  alone  in  this  orchard, 

With  an  apple-tree  that  is  Uke  a  virgin 

Opening  her  robe,  and  showing 

A  white  and  tragic  bosom, 

A  holy  white  bosom  of  ivory, — 

A  virgin  who  says  with  an  ardent  smile, 

"  See  whether  I  love  you !  " 

And  her  heart  beats  ; 

I  hear  it  beating  in  the  passion  of  innocence. 

And  yet  I  am  alone  in  this  orchard. 


L'HOMME  DE  QUARANTE  ANS 

UN  oiseau  s'arrete  sur  I'erable. 
II   y   a   trois   erables   dans   un   triangle 
d'herbes. 
L'oiseau  est  I'esprit  de  la  lumiere. 
Chaque  matin  il  sort  d'une  fresque  italienne, 
Car  il  luit  comme  les  cuivres  de  cuisine. 

Sous  les  erables,  il  y  a  un  philosophe  ; 
Chapeau  court  ou  casque,  barbe  de  chanvre 
Comme  une  image  dans  un  cadre  a  trois  cotes. 

L'HoMME   DE    QuARANTE    AnS 

Oh  !  toutes  ces  choses  qu'il  faut  quitter  ! 

L'OlSEAU 

C'est  lui, 

L'Homme  qui  ne  tue  pas  les  moustiques. 

L'HOMME 

Oh  !  separation  de  tout  cela  qui  ne  reviendra  plus  I 
Oh  !  toutes  ces  choses  qu'il  faut  quitter  ! 

L'OlSEAU 

Demeure,  homme  maigre. 

L'HOMME 

Si  je  demeure,  elles  me  quittent. 
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A  BIRD  settles  on  a  maple-tree. 
There  are  three  maples  in  a  triangle  of 
grass. 
The  bird  is  the  spirit  of  light. 
Each  morning,  he  comes  from  an  Italian  fresco, 
For  he  shines  hke  the  copper  vessels  of  the  kitchen. 

Beneath  the  maple-tree  is  a  philosopher, 
With  a  cap  on  his  head,  a  beard  of  tow, 
like  a  picture  in  a  three-sided  frame. 

The  Man  of  Forty 
Oh  !  all  these  things  which  I  must  leave  behind  ! 

The  Bird 
It  is  he, 
The  man  who  does  not  kill  the  mosquitoes. 

The  Man 
Oh  !  separation  from  everything  that  will  not  return  I 
Oh  !  all  these  things  which  I  must  leave  behind  ! 

The  Bird 
Remain,  lean  man. 

The  Man 
If  I  remain,  they  leave  me. 
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L'OlSEAU 

II  reve 

Pauvre  homme 

Veux-tu  que  je  t*apporte  une  plume  de  couleur, 

Une  goutte  de  miel 

Une  cuisse  d'abeille 

Une  corolle  de  veronique,  dis  ? 

L'HoMME 

Oh  !  toutes  ces  choses  qu'il  faut  quitter  ! 

L'OlSEAU 

Demeurez  avec  moi,  homme  maigre. 
Dormez  sous  I'erable,  je  chanterai. 

L'HoMME 

L'heure  me  presse,  je  quitte  ; 
Rien  n'attend  plus,  tout  fuit.  .  .  . 

L'OlSEAU 

Quoi,  pauvre  homme, 
Que  veux-tu  ? 

L'HoMME 

II  y  avait  des  choses  que  j'attendais 
J'etais  de  la  race  des  hommes  carnivores, 
Et  qui  desirent ; 

Et  non  pas  d'une  race  mercenaire 
Qui  re9oit  et  accepte. 
Apres  avoir  cru  qu'il  y  avait  une  fenuue, 
Je  suis  entre  dans  la  croyance  forte  de  I'homme 
Et  cette  force  et  les  desirs  m'ont  couche  sur  la  terre 
Comme  les  pierres  d'une  ruine. 
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The  Bird 
He  dreams, 
Poor  man. 

Shall  I  bring  you  a  coloured  feather, 
A  drop  of  honey, 
A  bee's  thigh, 
A  speedwell's  petals  ? 

The  Man 
Oh  !  all  these  things  which  I  must  leave  behind ! 

The  Bird 
Remain  with  me,  lean  man. 
Sleep  under  the  maple-tree  :  I  will  sing. 

The  Man 
My  time  is  ripe ;  I  am  leaving  ; 
Nothing  now  awaits  :  all  flies.  .  .  . 

The  Bird 
What,  poor  man. 
What  is  your  desire  ? 

The  Man 

There  were  things  I  awaited. 

I  was  of  the  race  of  carnivorous  men. 

Who  desire ; 

And  not  of  a  mercenary  race 

That  receives  and  accepts. 

After  having  beUeved  that  there  was  a  woman, 

I  entered  into  the  strong  belief  in  man. 

And  this  strength  and  my  desires  have  laid  me  low 

like  the  stones  of  a  ruin. 
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L'OlSEAU 

Quelles  choses  desirent  les  hommes,  homme  maigre  ? 

L'HOMME 

Et  voici  deja  mes  fois  et  mes  plaisirs  couches  autour 

de  moi. 
Je  vols  a  rentour  I'horizon  raide, 
Bleu,  blanc,  gris,  haut, 
Comme  le  mur  rond  d'une  cage  de  verre. 

L'OlSEAU 

Demeure  ici,  homme  maigre  ; 

Grains  le  voyage,  la  bise,  le  froid,  les  mers  ; 

Couche-toi  au  pied  de  I'erable, 

Je  chanterai. 

L'HOMME 

Et  demain  ?  me  disais-je  dans  mes  chambres, 
Va-t-on,  demain,  briser  ce  cercle  noir  qui  m'enferme  ? 

L'OlSEAU 

Je  ne  te  comprends  plus  ; 

Tu  ne  me  paries  pas  de  la  ou  tu  es. 

11  me  semble  que  tu  n'es  pas  dans  le  jour, 

Mais  que  tu  es  assis  dans  un  autre  jardin, 

Parmi  des  arbres  ou  je  ne  suis  pas. 

L'HOMME 

Ah !  tu  ignores  le  temps,  la  mort  et  la  geometric. 
Et  d'autres  choses  sans  noms,  celles-la. 

L'OlSEAU 

Tu  dis  que  tu  es  seul,  honune  maigre  ! 
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THE  MAN  OF  FORTY 

The  Bird 
What  things  do  men  desire,  lean  man  ? 

The  Man 

And  behold  already  my  faiths  and  pleasures  lie  dead 

around  me. 
I  see  all  about  me  the  stiff  horizon, 
Blue,  white,  grey,  tall. 
Like  the  round  wall  of  a  cage  of  glass. 

The  Bird 
Remain  here,  lean  man  ; 

Fear  travel,  the  north-wind,  the  cold,  the  seas ; 
Lie  down  at  the  foot  of  the  maple  ; 
I  will  sing. 

The  Man 

And  to-morrow  ?    I  said  to  myself  in  room  after  room 
That  has  held  my  life. 

Will  they  break  me  to-morrow  this  black  circle  which 
shuts  me  in  ? 

The  Bird 

I  do  not  understand  ; 

You  are  not  speaking  to  me  from  where  you  are. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  not  in  the  day, 
But  that  you  are  sitting  in  another  garden. 
Among  trees  where  I  am  not. 

The  Man 

Ah !  you  are  ignorant  of  time,  death  and  geometry. 
And  of  other  nameless  things. 

The  Bird 
You  say  that  you  are  alone,  lean  man  ! 
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L'HOMME 

Seul,  avec  la  seule  mort 
Compagne  interieure, 

Epouse  bien  fidele,  fiUe  et  fils,  pere  et  mere, 
Tous  mes  ancetres ; 

Et  tou jours  mon  enfant  monstnieux  et  eruellement 
reflechi. 

L'OlSEAU 

Les  hommes  meurent,  dis,  pauvre  homme  ? 
Mourir,  qu'est-ce? 

L'HoMME 

Ali !  j'ai 

Moi-meme,  I'an  dernier, 

Ramasse  ta  femme  morte,  ici,  sous  I'erable. 

L*OlSEAU 

Elle  est  la,  sur  notre  nid. 

L'HoMME 

L'autre,  Pan  dernier,  oison. 

L'OlSEAU 

Que  dis-tu? 

L'HoMME 

Oh  !  ignore,  f aible  chanteur, 
Et  continue  d'oublier. 

L'OlSEAU 

Tu  connais  beaucoup  de  choses,  6  honune  ! 
Des  choses  de  la  ou  je  ne  puis  pas  voler. 
Et  quand  tu  les  as  vues, 
Tu  les  mets  ou  tu  peux  les  retrouver 
Voila  ce  que  tu  me  dis. 
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The  Man 

Alone,  with  death  alone, 
My  inner  companion. 

Faithful  wife,  daughter  and  son,  father  and  mother. 
All  my  ancestors ; 

And    always    my    monstrous,    cruelly    thought-out 
child. 

The  Bird 

Men  die,  you  say,  poor  man  ? 
What  is  dying  ? 

The  Man 
Ah !  I  myself, 
Last  year. 
Picked  up  yom*  dead  wife,  here,  beneath  the  maple. 

The  Bird 
She  is  in  our  nest. 

The  Man 

The  other,  last  year,  noodle. 

The  Bird 
What  do  you  say  ? 

The  Man 
Oh  !  remain  ignorant,  weak  singer. 
And  continue  to  forget. 

The  Bird 
You  know  many  things,  0  man  ! 
Things  from  those  places  where  I  cannot  fly. 
And  when  you  have  seen  them 
You  put  them  where  you  can  find  them. 
That  is  what  you  are  teUing  me. 
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L'HOMME 

N'y  pense  plus,  cher  animal. 

Ne  me  donne  pas  une  cuisse  d'abeille, 

Ni  mie  flem-  bleue, — 

Tu  ne  peux  m'apporter  un  seul  jom*  d'amour  ! 

L'OlSEAU 

Aimer,  n'est-ce  pas  vivre  ? 

Amour,    qu'est-ce,    homme    qui    ne    tue    pas    les 
moustiques  ? 

L'HoMME 

Quand  tu  baises  ta  f  emme  sur  la  bouche, 

Et  sur  la  nuque. 

Quand  tu  mets  la  main  sur  sa  peau  rose  et  pourpre, 

C'est  cela  I'amour  .  ,  . 

Et  je  suis  gris  aux  cheveux, 

Cou  dur,  joue  blanche,  ceil  briile, 

II  est  trop  tard,  ange  de  plumes  ; 

Passe  et  Futur 

Ont  force  la  poire  d'angoisse  entre  mes  dents, 

Et  un  couteau  dans  mon  cceur. 

Ah  !  toutes  ces  choses  qu'il  faut  quitter  ! 

L'OlSEAU 

La,  dans  I'autre  jardin,  je  vois  une  femme, — 
EUe  est  faite  de  crin  d'or  et  d'aubepine, — 
Je  pars,  je  chanterai  pour  elle  ; 
Veux-tu  ? 

L'HoMME 

Ne  lui  dis  pas  notre  nom,  ange  de  plume  ; 
Je  puis  I'aimer  sans  qu'elle  m'aime. 
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The  Man 

Think  no  more  of  it,  dear  animal. 

Do  not  give  me  a  bee's  thigh, 

Or  a  blue  flower  ; — 

You  cannot  bring  me  one  single  day  of  love ! 

The  Bird 
Is  not  to  love,  to  live  ? 
What  is  love,  O  man  who  do  not  kill  mosquitoes  ? 

The  Man 
When  you  kiss  your  wife  on  the  mouth 
And  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
When  you  place  your  hand  on  her  pink  and  dazzhng 

flesh, 
That  is  love  .  .  . 
And  I  have  grizzled  hair, 
A  hard  neck,  white  cheeks,  burnt-out  eyes. 
It  is  too  late,  feathered  angel  ; 
Past  and  Future 

Have  thrust  the  choke-pear  between  my  teeth 
And  a  knife  into  my  heart. 
Ah  !  all  these  things  which  I  must  leave  behind ! 

The  Bird 
There  in  the  other  garden,  I  see  a  woman  ; 
She  is  made  of  golden  hair  and  hawthorn  blossom  ; 
I  will  go  and  sing  for  her, 
Shalll? 

The  Man 

Do  not  tell  her  my  name,  feathered  angel ; 
I  can  love  her  without  her  loving  me. 
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L'oiseau  chante  dans  I'autre  jardin ; 
C'est  un  rossignol, 
Car  toutes  les  betes  se  penchent 
Dans  Tamour  infini. 

L'HoMME 

0  !  vous,  toutes  les  choses  qu'il  faut  quitter  ! 
£t  vous  qu'il  faut  aimer  sans  que  vous  m'aimiez  ! 


THE  MAN  OF  FORTY 

The  bird  sings  in  the  other  garden  ; 
It  is  a  nightingale, 

For  all  the  other  animals  lean  forward 
Into  infinite  love. 

The  Man 
Oh  !  all  things  which  I  must  leave  behind  ! 
And  you  whom  I  must  love  without  your  loving  me  1 


LE  MERLE  ET  LA  JEUNE  FILLE 

Le  Merle 

LE  matin  pique  un  fil  jaune  dans  les  rideaux. 
II  te  touche  et  eprouve  son  or  dans  tes 
cheveux. 
Sous  le  doigt  vivant  du  matin, 
Des  flammes  naissent  et  entourent  ton  front. 

La  Vierge 
Qui  m'appelle  en  agitant  avee  paix  une  main 
Rose  chargee  de  rubis  et  d'anneaux  d'or  ? 

Le  Merle 
C'est  notre  frere,  jeune  fiUe,  qui  nous  appelle. 
C'est  le  premier  jour  du  premier  temps. 
Mars  finit,  et  voici  I'aubepine  d'avril. 
Viens,  Ardente  et  Chaste,  la  felicite  nous  attend  au 
jar  din. 

La  Vierge 
O  jour  solennel,  car  j'aime  ! 

Le  Merle 
C'est  pourquoi  je  t'appelle,  et  pourquoi  notre  fr^re 

est  si  beau. 
Tu  n'as  point  vu  le  printemps  bati  d'amour, 
Tu  es  une  croix  de  lilas  qui  s'ouvre, 
Viens,  6  Pucelle  semblable  a  un  jeune  prunier 
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THE  BLACKBIRD  AND  THE  GIRL 

The  Blackbird 

MORNING  has  pierced  your  curtain  with 
a  yellow  dart ; 
He  is  touching  you,  and  testing  his  gold 
on  your  hair. 
Beneath  the  hving  finger  of  morning. 
Flames  spring  up  and  encircle  your  forehead. 

The  Maiden 
Who  is  caUing  me  by  waving  peacefully  a  rosy  hand, 
Loaded  with  rubies  and  rings  of  gold  ? 

The  Blackbird 
It  is  our  father,  Maiden,  who  is  calling  us. 
This  is  the  first  day  of  the  beginning  of  time. 
March  is  ending,  and  here  is  April's  hawthorn  blossom. 
Come,  0  chaste  and  ardent  maid. 
Happiness  awaits  you  in  the  garden. 

The  Maiden 
O  solemn  day !    I  love ! 

The  Blackbird 
Therefore  I  call  you !    For  this,  is  our  brother  so 

comely. 
You  have  not  seen  the  spring  built  of  love  ; 
You  are  a  cluster  of  lilac  opening  : 
Come,  O  Virgin,  you  who  are  Hke  a  young  plum-tree 
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Et  Ton  ne  salt  si  c'est  la  neige  qui  encore  demeure 
Ou  si  deja  la  fleur  prepare  son  cri  eclatant  sous  le 
bourgeon. 

La  Vierge 
Je  crains  le  sang  nouveau  qui  parle  bas  dans  ma 

gorge  — 
Mes  deux  seins  viennent  de  naitre, — 
Qui  a  mis  ces  verveines  odorantes  dans  ma  chambre  ? 

Le  Merle 
C'est  toi  qui  parfumes  le  doux  air  qui  te  touche. 
Le  parfum  du  premier  jour  t'enveloppe. 
Viens,  6  Pucelle ! 
Tu  n'as  point  vu  le  printemps  bati  d'amour. 

La  Vierge 
Attends-moi,  et  chante  de  ton  bee  jaune 
Le  tendre  espoir  vert ! 

Le  Merle 
Que  tu  es  blanche,  jeune  fille  ! 
Tes  yeux  grandissent ;  la  fleur  de  tes  seins  rougit ; 
Tes  yeux  sont  des  chataignes  poudrees  au  pollen  des 

saules. 
La  fleur  d'adonide  de  tes  seins  respire 
Tel  un  calice  se  balance  sous  le  papillon  endormi. 

La  Vierge 
Je  viens,  6  Chanteur, 

Oui,  j'aime,  et  j 'arrive  me  donner  aux  choses  neuves. 
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On  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  snow  still 

remains 
Or  whether  the  blossom  is  preparing  its  radiant  cry 
Beneath  the  bud. 

The  Maiden 
I  fear  the  new  blood  murmuring  in  my  throat, — 
My  two  breasts  have  begun  to  swell ; — 
Who  has  put  this  scented  vervain  in  my  room  ? 

The  Blackbird 
You  it  is,  who  perfume  the  sweet  air  which  touches 

you. 
The  perfume  of  the  first  day  envelops  you. 
Come,  0  Virgin ! 
You  have  not  seen  the  spring  built  of  love. 

The  Maiden 
Await  me,  and  sing  with  your  yellow  beak 
The  tender  green  hope  ! 

The  Blackbird 
How  white  you  are,  Maiden  ! 
Your  eyes  are  opening ;  the  blossom  of  your  breasts 

is  reddening ; 
Your  eyes  are  chestnuts  powdered  with  willow-pollen. 
The  adonis  flower  of  your  breasts  breathes 
Like  a  calyx  swajdng  beneath  a  sleeping  butterfly. 

The  Maiden 
I  am  coming,  0  Singer. 
Yes,  I  love,  and  I  will  give  myself  up  to  new  things. 

H  lis 
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Le  Merle 
Ne  t'attarde  pas  dans  I'eau  tiede. 
Que  tu  es  belle,  pourtant,  6  jeune  fille  ! 
Tu  as  les  jambes  plus  lisses  que  I'ecorce  du  bouleau, 
Tes  bras  sont  des  racines  de  mauve. 
Tes  seins  des  bourgeons  de  velours, 
Ton  ventre  est  la  sole  des  anemones, 
Et  tes  hanehes  une  coupe  de  lis. 
Et  tes  pieds  aussi,  jeune  fille,  sont  d'un  enfant 
Je  vois  les  etamines  de  ces  magnolias  sur  le  marbre  : 
EUes  remuent  comme  les  doigts  d'une  main  suave 
Hate-toi,6  jeune  fille,  les  framboises  attendent  tes  levres 
Viens,  6  Pucelle,  lance  I'ardeur  de  ta  vie  dans  le 
jar  din. 

La  Vierge 
Me  voici,  6  splendides  Ciel  et  Terre  ! 

La  vierge  s^elance  comme  un  oiseau  quitte  une 

hranche 
Or,  a  Vinstant 

La  Mort  sur  sa  route  ouvre  un  puits 
Et  V enfant  hr^ante  jette  un  atroce  cri  : 
Une  lance  de  feu  qui  perce  la  chair  puerile  de 

Vaurore, 
Le  merle  s'envole  pour  frapper  d  la  fenetre  de  la 
mere. 

Le  Merle 
La  petite  est  morte,  la  vieille,  je  I'ai  noyee  a  votre 
porte. 

Puis  le  demon  sort  du  merle  et  s'enfuit. 


I.A    VIERGE   S  KI.ANCE   COMME    UN    OlSEAU    (JUITTE    UNK    BRANCHK 

The  Maiden  dart!;  fot-ivard  like  a  bird  leavitii:;  a  braiieh 


THE  BLACKBIRD  AND  THE  GIRL 

The  Blackbird 
Do  not  linger  in  the  warm  water. 
Yet  how  lovely  you  are,  O  Maiden  ! 
Your  legs  are  smoother  than  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree; 
Your  arms  are  the  roots  of  a  mallow  ; 
Your  breasts  are  buds  of  velvet ; 
Your  belly  is  the  silk  of  anemones  ; 
And  your  hips  are  the  cup  of  a  lily. 
And  your  feet,  O  Maiden,  are  a  child's  feet : 
I  see  the  stamens  of  these  magnolias  on  the  marble  ; 
They  move  like  the  fingers  of  a  gentle  hand. 
Hasten,  O  Maiden  ;  the  raspberries  are  awaiting  your 

lips. 
Come,  0  Virgin,  launch  the  ardour  of  your  life  in 

the  garden. 

The  Virgin 
I  am  with  you,  0  splendid  Heaven  and  Earth ! 

The  Maiden  darts  forward  like  a  bird  leaving 

a  branch. 
At  that  moment,  Death  opens  a  well  in  her  path. 
And  the  glowing  child  gives  out  a  hideous  cry : 
A  lance  of  fire  piercing  the  puerile  flesh  of  dawn. 
The  blackbird  flies  to  the  mother's  window  and 

knocks. 

The  Blackbird 
Your  little  one  is  dead,  old  woman  ;  I  have  drowned 
her  at  your  door. 

Then  the  demon  leaves  the  blackbird  and  flees. 


GREENWICH 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 

ENFIN   un   rayon    descend   par    un   trou  du 
brouillard, 
Et  il  trouve  I'herbe  verte, 
Avec  un  chat  noir,  des  pissenlits,  des  paquerettes. 
Tableau  sublime 
Qui  me  distrait. 
J'oublie  la  version  latine 
Et  mes  gar9ons  et  filles  d'Angleterre. 
Et  la  clochette  sonne, 
Ouvrant  les  classes  qui  se  vident. 

Un  ronflement  d'aeroplane, 

Mais  des  parfums  parlent  vif  des  jardins. 

Dans  le  hall, 

Six  mille  fleurs  blanches  parfument. 

Une  fete ! 

Eddy  ou  Nancy  remportent  des  succes  a  I'examen 

du  comte  ? 
Non ! 
Et  Ton  me  conte  a  voix  basse. 

Un  petit  meteque  est  mort. 
Son  pere  est  a  Rio ; 
Sa  m^re  est  arrivee  de  Paris. 
II  etait  mort  deja  ; 
Deux  pneumonies  et  le  brouillard 
Ont  devore  sa  poitrine  meridionale. 
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IN  THE  COLLEGE 

AT  last  a  sun-ray  comes  down  through  a  gap 
in  the  fog, 
And  finds  the  green  grass, 
With  a  black  cat,  dandelions  and  ox-eye  daisies — 
A  sublime  picture 
That  holds  me. 
1  forget  the  Latin  Lesson 
And  my  EngHsh  boys  and  girls  ; 
And  the  bell  rings 
Setting  free  the  classes. 

The  roar  of  an  aeroplane. 

But  perfumes  speak  eagerly  of  gardens. 

In  the  hall 

Six  thousand  white  flowers  smell  sweetly. 

A  celebration  ! 

Eddy  or  Nancy  has  been  successful 

In  the  county  examinations  ? 

No! 

And  they  tell  me  in  low  voices. 

A  little  southener  is  dead. 
His  father  is  at  Rio  ; 
His  mother  has  arrived  from  Paris. 
He  was  already  dead. 
Two  attacks  of  pneumonia  and  the  fog 
Had  eaten  up  his  southern  lungs. 
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IN  THE  COLLEGE 

Alois,  c'est  le  soir, 

Dans  I'eglise  catholique, 

Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea. 

Un  catafalque  noir  a  qui  nul  ne  pense, 

Une  mere  jeune,  vetue  tres  jeune, 

Des  condisciples  reveurs. 

II  est  tard ; 

L'esprit  du  temple, 

L'encens,  est  absent ; 

Le  parfum  des  roses  blanches, 

Passe  avec  celui  de  la  pluie 

Que  pousse  la  brise  de  la  Tamise. 

L'eglise  bruit  des  heurts  de  I'ennui 

Et  du  pas  du  pretre  jeune, 

Aux  cheveux  jaunes. 

II  est  maigre  et  rit : 

Je  ne  sais  pourquoi  la  gravite  vaincrait  I'ennuie. 

Ennui  immense ! 

L'enfer  qui  bailie  apres  des  siecles  cruels. 

Les  cierges  finissent, 

Et  je  vois  devant  une  flamme 

Une  petite  fille  de  quinze  ans  qui  pleure. 

Un  petit  meteque  est  mort, 
Une  petite  fille  pleure, 
Dans  l'enfer  qui  bailie. 


UNK   PKTITE   FILLE   I'l.EURE 
A  little  girl  xveeps 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 

Then,  it  is  evening 

In  the  Catholic  church — 

Our  Lady,  Star  of  the  Sea — 

A  black  catafalque,  which  no  one  heeds, 

A  young  mother,  dressed  very  young. 

Wondering  schoolfellows. 

It  is  late ; 

The  spirit  of  the  temple, 

Incense,  is  absent ; 

The  perfume  of  white  roses 

Wafts  through  with  the  smell  of  the  rain 

Urged  by  the  breeze  from  the  Thames. 

The  church  is  murmurous  with  the  clashes  of  boredom 

And  the  noise  of  the  footsteps 

Of  the  young  priest  with  yellow  hair. 

He  is  thin  and  laughs  : 

I  do  not  know  why  gravity  should  overcome  boredom. 

Immense  boredom ! 

Hell  gaping  after  centuries  of  cruelty  ! 

The  tapers  gutter. 

And  I  see  in  front  of  a  flame 

A  little  giri  of  fifteen  years  who  weeps. 

A  little  foreigner  is  dead  ; 
A  little  girl  weeps 
In  the  gaping  hell. 


DRUMS 

IN  the  tomb,  at  last,  there  will  be  sleep. 
No  more  bread,  and  no  more  need  of  pence. 
Neither  the  voice  of  the  borrower  nor  that  of 
the  lender, 
Nor  those  of  shopkeepers  or  priests. 
Nor  even  the  tick-tack  of  insects'  feet 
Will  disturb  us  any  more. 
There  at  last,  there  indeed,  we  shall  sleep. 

In  Greenwich  cemetery. 

They  are  laid  out  in  circles. 

Peace,  worthy  dead ! 

Peace  Enghsh  dead  who  were  such  optimists  ! 

And,  see,  they  are  sleeping 

Beneath  the  mantle  of  the  infinite  grass. 

Ho  !  worthy  dead  ! 

Listen  to  a  score  of  schools  of  drums. 

They  are  roaring,  and  they  split  the  heavens  ; 

They  set  even  the  poor  stars  aflame  ! 

The  drum  strikes  at  our  lower  fibres  ; 

The  shrill  trumpet  at  those  of  anger. 

There  is  a  flag 

Which  is  neither  Saint  George's  nor  Saint  Michael's, 
Nor  even  the  standard  of  some  liberty. 
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TAMBOURS 

De  petits  enfants  ont  I'espoir  d'un  sabre ; 
Et  leurs  parents  immondes  soiirient. 
Clairons  et  tambours  moquent  le  sang  noble  ; 
Et  voici  dans  tons  I'ivresse  du  negre. 
Voici  grondant  cette  musique 
Qui  leve  la  vase  sombre  dans  les  hommes. 

Et  une  dissolution  se  fait  la-bas. 
Parmi  les  pierres,  sous  I'herbe  infinie, 
L'odeur  epouvantable  de  la  chair  morte 
Se  fait  charrier  par  la  brise  maritime, 
L'horreur  miserable  dissout  les  morts. 

Oh  !  mon  Dieu,  tu  ne  m'as  pas  donne  la  force 

D'aimer  les  petits  enfants  de  I'ecole  du  meurtre 

Et  de  la  cruaute  ; 

Ni  tous  ces  parents  immondes, 

Qui  tendent  le  sabre  sous  la  lumi^e  alors  grotesque. 

Les  tambours  ronflent. 

La-bas  on  tire  un  rideau  noir  sur  le  visage  du  Christ. 

O  !  obscurite  sauvage  et  ivre  I 

Si  la  femme,  escroc  de  mon  ame, 

Si  Tami  qui  m'a  trahi, 

Si  ces  deux  hiboux  trop  cruels 

M'enferment  sous  une  pierre  a  Greenwich, 

Saint  Pierre,  je  te  suppUe, 

Rejette-moi  dans  TEnfer ! 


DRUMS 

Little  children  are  filled  with  the  hope  of  a  sabre  ; 

And  their  unclean  parents  smile. 

Trumpets  and  drums  mock  at  noble  blood ; 

In  everyone  there  is  the  drimkenness  of  the  negro. 

And,  stirring  up  the  dark  mud  in  men, 

The  music  growls  and  scolds. 

In  the  cemetery,  a  dissolution  takes  place 

Among  the  stones,  beneath  the  infinite  grass  ; 

The  frightful  odour  of  dead  flesh 

Is  borne  along  on  the  sea-breeze. 

The  wretched  horror  is  dissolving  the  dead. 

Oh !  God,  you  have  not  given  me  strength  enough 
To  love  the  Uttle  children  of  the  school  of  murder 
And  of  cruelty ; 
Nor  all  these  unclean  parents 

Holding  out  the  sabre  in  the  sunlight  made  grotesque 
thereby. 

The  drums  roar. 

Over  there  they  are  drawing  a  black  curtain  across 

Christ's  face. 
Oh !  drunken,  savage  darkness  ! 

If  the  woman,  the  thief  of  my  soul, 

If  the  friend  who  betrayed  me. 

If  these  two  more  than  cruel  owls 

Shut  me  in  beneath  a  stone  in  Greenwich, 

Saint  Peter,  I  beseech  you. 

Cast  me  into  Hell. 


LA  VIEILLE 

DES  enfant s  jouent,  et  des  amoureux  atissi, 
Avec  un  soleil  et  une  herbe, 
Amis  comme  une  tasse  de  the  avec  ma  mie. 
Bonnets  rouges,  tabliers  blancs. 
Et  les  caresses  pleines  du  lourd  miel  de  I'astre 
Laissent  des  pensees  violentes  sous  les  arbres  aussi. 

Et  puisque  tout  est  fete, 

Luxure  du  sang  et  des  yeux, 

Le  sang  trebuehe  dans  I'echine  de  la  vieille. 

Souvenirs,  souvenirs ; 

Des  saveurs  de  sucre,  des  parfums  de  savons  de  la 

vingtieme  annee ; 
Flanmies  des  passions  d'anciennes  minutes  ; 
Acres  gouts  de  mortelles  choses  envolees. 

Elle  porte  autour  des  jambes  une  jupe  de  soie. 
Son  manteau  de  velours  brille  de  jais. 
Un  chapeau,  tiare  noire  de  jais  et  de  perles, 
Met  de  I'ombre  bleue  dans  les  cheveux  morts. 
Des  fourrures  sous  ces  rayons  de  mai ! 
Des  gants  blancs,  une  aumoniere  de  velours. 

Des  enfants  jouent,  et  des  amoureux  aussi. 
Et  la  vieille  se  couche  sur  une  courtepointe  de  soleil. 
Coiu't  delire  dans  I'ultime  ivresse  de  I'herbe. 
Sans  honte  la  vieiUe  s'est  couchee 
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//(■;  hat,  a  black  tiara  of  jet  and/tarls 


THE  OLD  WOMAN 

CHII.DREN  play  and  lovers  also, 
With  a  sun  and  grass, 
As  friendly  together  as  my  sweetheait  with 
her  teacup. 
Red  bonnets,  white  pinafores. 

And  the  ample  caresses  of  the  heavy  honey  of  the  sun 
Leave  violent  thoughts  beneath  the  trees  also. 

And  since  all  is  holiday. 

Lust  of  the  blood  and  eyes. 

The  blood  skips  in  the  veins  of  the  old  woman. 

Memories,  memories ; 

Flavours  of  sugar,   perfumes  of  the  soaps   of  the 

twentieth  year. 
Flames  of  the  passions  of  ancient  minutes  ; 
Harsh  taste  of  mortal  things  long  flown. 

She  wears  about  her  legs  a  silken  skirt. 
Her  velvet  mantle  shines  with  jet. 
Her  hat,  a  black  tiara  of  jet  and  pearls. 
Leaves  a  blue  shadow  on  her  dead  hair. 
Furs  in  this  May  heat ! 
White  gloves,  a  velvet  bag. 

Children  play  and  lovers  also  ; 
And  the  old  woman  lies  down  on  a  sun-quilt. 
She  babbles  in  the  last  drunkenness  of  the  grass. 
Shamelessly  the  old  woman  lay  down 
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LA  VIEILLE 

Parmi  Tenfance  des  tabliers  et  des  bonnets  rouges, 
Entre  des  amoureux  presses,  sans  ailes, 
Dans  la  bacchanale 
Du  pare  de  Greenwich. 

Elle  revient  d'une  noce 

Ou  d'un  bapteme. 

Elle  dort  sous  le  ciel  inacheve 

Ou  montent  quarante  nuages  blancs 

Comme  les  panaches  provinciaux  de  quarante  loco- 
motives. 

Luxure  du  corps  dans  les  souvenirs, 

Debauche  qui  dure  un  quart  de  tour  de  la  grande 
aiguille ! 

Les  cheveux  blancs  imitent  les  graminees, 
Se  levent,  puis  tombent  sur  le  front. 
Et  le  soleil  ouvre  une  aile  plus  grande  ; 
La  bouche  s'entr'  ouvre  : 
Dents  noires  sous  les  rayons  d'or. 

Des  enfants  jouent,  et  des  amoureux  aussi. 

Une  autre  f  emme,  maigre, 

Danse  seule  dans  un  carrefom*  de  Paris, 

Un  soir  de  mai. 

Sous  les  regards  constemes  d'une  foule 

Ahurie  par  le  vent  antique  qui  passe 

Et  par  le  som-ire  d'extase  de  la  femme 

Possedee  par  le  Dieu 

Et  abandonnee  dans  ses  bras. 

Mais  cette  femme-ci 
Est  un  signe  de  tous  les  ages  aussi. 
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THE  OLD  WOMAN 

Among  the  childhood  of  pinafores  and  red  bonnets. 
Among  the  hurried,  wingless  lovers, 
In  the  bacchanaha 
Of  Greenwich  Park. 

She  is  returning  from  a  wedding 

Or  a  baptism. 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  unfinished  sky 

In  which  forty  white  clouds  are  climbing 

Like  the  provincial  plumes  of  forty  locomotives. 

Lust  of  the  body  in  its  memories, 

Debauch  that  lasts  a  quarter-turn  of  the  large  land ! 

Her  white  hair  imitates  the  grasses 
In  its  rise  and  fall  on  her  forehead. 
And  the  sun  opens  wider  its  wings  ; 
Her  mouth  half-opens ; 
Black  teeth  beneath  the  golden  rays. 

Children  play  and  lovers  also. 

Another  woman,  a  thin  woman, 

Dances  alone  at  the  crossroads  of  a  street  in  Paris 

One  May  evening. 

Followed  by  the  dismayed  looks  of  a  crowd 

Bewildered  by  the  ancient  wind  that  is  passing 

And  by  the  smile  of  ecstasy  of  the  woman 

Possessed  by  the  God 

And  abandoned  in  his  arms. 

But  this  woman  here 
Is  a  sign  of  all  the  ages  also  : 
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LA  VIEILLE 

Elle  est  une  perle  taillee  dans  une  vitrine  du  British, 

Un  hame9on  palustre, 

Et  a  la  fois  le  delire  du  Ballet  Russe, 

La  chair  sans  plus  les  pensees  qui  la  lacerent, 

La  chair  dans  le  succulent  desert  d'elle-meme 

Un  trepane  qui  mange  une  peche, 

L'amour  noir  et  sans  lyrisme  des  belles  betes. 

Des  enfant s  jouent,  et  des  amoureux  aussi 
Et  le  soleil  ouvre  quatre  ailes  sur  la  vieille 
Qui  dort. 


THE  OLD  WOMAN 

She  is  a  carved  pearl  in  a  British  Museum  showcase, 

A  palustral  fish-hook, 

And  at  the  same  time  the  dehrium  of  the  Russian 

Ballet, 
Flesh  without  the  thoughts  that  tear  it, 
Flesh  in  the  succulent  desert  of  itself, 
A  trepanned  man  eating  a  peach. 
The  black,  unlyrical  love  of  beautiful  beasts. 

Children  play  and  lovers  also 

And  the  sun  spreads  four  wings  over  the  old  woman 

Who  sleeps. 
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